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THE EFFECTS OF CHANGES 
IN ROLES ON THE ATTITUDES 
OF ROLE OCCUPANTS 


SEYMOUR LIEBERMAN 


PROBLEM 


One of the fundamental postulates of role theory, as expounded by 
Newcomb (2), Parsons (3), and other role theorists, is that a person’s 
attitudes will be influenced by the role that he occupies in a social system. 
Although this proposition appears to be a plausible one, surprisingly little 
evidence is pel that bears directly on it. One source of evidence is found 
in common folklore. “Johnny is a changed boy since he was made a monitor 
in school.” “She is a different woman since she got married.” “You would 
never recognize him since he became foreman.” As much as these expressions 
smack of the truth, they offer little in the way of systematic or scientific 
support for the proposition that a person’s attitudes are influenced by his 
role. 

Somewhat more scientific, but still not definitive, is the common 
finding, in many social-psychological studies, that relationships exist between 
attitudes and roles. In other words, different attitudes are held by people 
who occupy different roles. For example, Stouffer et al. (5) found that 
commissioned officers are more favorable toward the Army than are en- 
listed men. The problem here is that the mere existence of a relationship 
between attitudes and roles does not reveal the cause and effect nature of 
the relationship found. One interpretation of Stouffer's finding might be 
that being sale a commissioned officer tends to result in a person's becoming 
pro-Army—i.e. the role a person occupies influences his attitudes. But an 
equally plausible interpretation might be that being pro-Army tends to 


1. This study was one of a series conducted by the Human Relations Program of the Survey Research 
Center, Institute for Social Research, at the University of Michigan. The author wishes to express a 
special debt of gratitude to Dr. Gerald M. Mahoney and Mr. Gerald Gurin, his associates on the larger 
study of which the present one was a part, and to Dr. Daniel Katz, Dr. Theodore M. Newcomb, and 
Dr. Eugene Jacobson for their many useful suggestions and contributions. 
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result in a person’s being made a commissioned officer—i.c. a person’s 
attitudes influence the likelihood of his being selected for a given role. In the 
absence of longitudinal data, the relationship offers no clear evidence that 
roles were the “cause’”’ and attitudes the “effect’’. 

The present study was designed to examine the effects of roles on attitudes 
in a particular field situation. The study is based on longitudinal data 
obtained in a role-differentiated, hierarchical organization. By taking 
advantage of natural role changes among personnel in the organization, it 
was possible to examine people's attitudes both before and after they under- 
went changes in roles. Therefore, the extent to which changes in roles were 
followed by changes in attitudes could be determined, and the cause and 
effect nature of any relationships found would be clear. 


METHOD: PHASE 1 


The study was part of a larger project carried out in a medium-sized 
Midwestern company engaged in the production of home appliance equip- 
ment. Let us call the company the Rockwell Corporation. At the time that 
the study was done, Rockwell employed about 4,000 people. This total 
included about 2,500 factory workers and about 150 first-level foremen. The 
company was unionized and most of the factory workers belonged to the 
union local, which was an affiliate of the U.A.W., C.LO. About 150 factory 
workers served as stewards in the union, or roughly one steward for every 
foreman. 

The study consisted of a “natural field experiment”. The experimental 
variable was a change in roles, and the experimental period was the period 
of exposure to the experimental variable. The experimental groups were 
those employees who underwent changes in roles during this period; the 
control groups were those employees who did not change roles during this 
period. The design may be described in terms of a three-step process: “before 
measurement’, “experimental period”, and “after measurement”. 


Before Measurement. In September and October 1951, attitude questionnaires 
were filled out by virtually all factory personnel at Rockwell—2,354 
workers, 145 stewards, and 151 foremen. The questions dealt for the most 
part with employees’ attitudes and perceptions about the company, the 
union, and various aspects of the job situation. The respondents were told 
that the questionnaire was part of an overall survey to determine how em- 
ployees felt about working conditions at Rockwell. 


Experimental Period. Between October 1951 and July 1952, twenty-three 
workers were made foremen and thirty-five workers became stewards. 
Most of the workers who became stewards during that period were elected 
during the annual steward elections held in May 1952. They replaced stewards 
who did not choose to run again or who were not re-clected by their 
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constituents. In addition, a few workers replaced stewards who left the 
steward role for one reason or another throughout the year. 

The workers who became foremen were not made foreman at any par- 
ticular time. Promotions occurred as openings arose in supervisory positions. 
Some workers replaced foremen who retired or who left the company for 
other reasons; some replaced foremen who were shifted to other supervisory 
positions; and some filled newly created supervisory positions. 


After Measurement. In December 1952, the same forms that had been filled 
out by the rank-and-file workers in 1951 were readministered to: 


1. The workers who became foremen during the experimental period 

(N= 23). . ; , 

2. A control group of workers who did not become foremen during the 

experimental period (N= 46). 

3. The workers who became stewards during the experimental period 

(N= 35). . . 

4. A control group of workers who did not become stewards during the 

experimental period (N= 35). 

Each control group was matched with its parallel experimental group on 
a number of demographic, attitudinal, and motivational variables. There- 
fore, any changes in attitudes that occurred in the experimental groups but 
did not occur in the control groups could not be attributed to initial differ- 
ences between them. 

The employees 1 in these groups were told that the purpose of the follow- 
up questionnaire was to get up-to-date measures of their attitudes in 1952 
and to compare how employees felt that year with the way that they felt the 
previous year. The groups were told that, instead of studying the entire 
universe of employees as was the case in 1951, only a sample was being 
studied this time. They were informed that the sample was chosen in such 
a way as to represent all kinds of employees at Rockwell—men and women, 
young and old, etc. The groups gave no indication that they understood the 
real bases on which they were chosen for the “‘after’” measurement or that the 
effects of changes in roles were the critical factors being examined.? 

Statistical significance of the results was obtained by the use of chi 
square.* The probability levels that are differentiated in the tables are: less 

2. Some of the top officials of management and all of the top officers of the union at Rockwell knew 
about the nature of the follow-up study and the bases on which the experimental and control groups 
were selected. 

3. In those instances where there was a theoretical frequency of less than five in one or more cells, 
the following procedures, which are an adaptation of the rules of thumb suggested by Walker and 
Lev (6), were used: 

a. If only one theoretical frequency was less than five but it was not less than two, and there were two 
or more degrees of freedom, then the chi-square test was used without combining any classes or applying 
any corrections. 

b. If more than one theoretical frequency was less than five or if any theoretical frequency was less 
than two, then classes were combined to increase cell expectations before the chi-square test was applied 


c. If, after combining classes, the theoretical frequency was still less than five and there was only one 
degree of freedom, then Fisher’s exact test was used. 
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than -o1, between -o1 and +05, between os and -10, and N.S. (not signi- 
ficant—p is greater than -10). 


RESULTS: PHASE 1 


The major hypothesis tested in this study was that people who are placed 
in a role will tend to take on or develop attitudes that are congruent with 
the expectations associated with that role. Since the foreman role entails 
being a representative of management, it might be expected that workers 
who are chosen as foremen will tend to become more favorable toward 
management. Similarly, since the steward role entails being a representative 
of the union, it might be expected that workers who are 5 ie as stewards 
will tend to become more oouble toward the union. Moreover, in so far 
as the values of management and of the union are in conflict with each other, 
it might also be expected that workers who are made foremen will become 
less favorable toward the union and workers who are made stewards will 
become less favorable toward management. 

Four attitudinal areas were examined: 1. attitudes toward management 
and officials of management; 2. attitudes toward the union and officials of 
the union; 3. attitudes toward the management-sponsored incentive system; 
and 4. attitudes toward the union-sponsored seniority system. The incentive 
system (whereby workers are paid according to the number of pieces they 
turn out) and the seniority system (whereby workers are promoted ac- 
cording to the seniority principle) are two areas in which conflicts between 
management and the union at Rockwell have been particularly intense. 
Furthermore, first-level foremen and stewards both play a part in the 
administration of these systems, and relevant groups hold expectations about 
foreman and steward behaviors with respect to these systems. Therefore, we 
examined the experimental and control groups’ attitudes toward these two 
systems as well as their overall attitudes toward management and the union. 

The data tend to support the hypothesis that being placed in the foreman 
and steward roles will have an impact on the attitudes of the role occupants. 
As shown in Tables 1 through 4, both experimental groups undergo system- 
atic changes in attitudes, in the predicted directions, from the “before” 
situation to the “after” situation. In the control groups, either no attitude 
changes occur, or less marked changes occur, from the “before”’ situation 
to the “after” situation. 

Although a number of the differences are not statistically significant, 
those which are significant are all in the expected directions, and most of the 
non-significant differences are also in the expected directions. New foremen, 
among other things, come to see Rockwell as a better place to work com- 
pared with other companies, develop more positive perceptions of top 
management officers, and become more favorably disposed toward the 
principle and operation of the incentive system. New stewards come to 
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TABLE | EFFECTS OF FOREMAN AND STEWARD ROLES ON ATTITUDES 
TOWARD MANAGEMENT 


Kind of Change 
More More 
favorable to critical of 
manage- No manage- 
ment change ment Total 


. How is Rockwell as a place to 
work? 


New foremen 
Control group * 


New stewards 
Control group ** 


. How does Rockwell compare 
with others? 


New foremen 
Control group 


New stewards 
Control group 


. If things went bad for Rockwell, 
should the workers try to help 


out? 


New foremen 
Control group 


New stewards 
Control group 


. How much do management 
officers care about the workers 
at Rockwell? 


New foremen 48 §2 100 23 
Control group 15 76 100 46 


New stewards 100 35 


; N.S. 
Control group 20 80 100 35 


* Workers who did not change roles, matched with future foremen on demographic and attitudinal 
variables in the “before” situation. 

** Workers who did not change roles, matched with future stewards on demographic and attitudinal 
variables in the “before” situation. 
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TABLE 2 EFFECTS OF FOREMAN AND STEWARD ROLES ON ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE UNION 


Kind of Change 
More More 
favorable to No critical to 
the union change the union Total 


How do you feel about labor 


unions in general? 


New foremen 
Control group * 


New stewards 
Control group ** 


How much say should the union 
have in setting standards? 


New foremen 
Control group 


New stewards 
Control group 


How would things he if there 


were no union at Rockwell? 


New foremen 
Control group 


New stewards 
Control group 


How much do union officers care 
about the workers at Rockwell? 


New foremen 23 
Control group ‘ 40 


New stewards ‘ 35 
Control group 35 


* Workers who did not change roles, matched with future foremen on demographic and attitudinal 
variables in the “before’’ situation. 

** Workers who did not change roles, matched with future stewards on demographic and attitudinal 
variables in the “before” situation. 
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TABLE 3 EFFECTS OF FOREMAN AND STEWARD ROLES ON ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE INCENTIVE SYSTEM 


Kind of Change 


More More 
favorable to critical of 
incentive No incentive 
system change system Total 


. How do you feel about the 
principle of an incentive 
system? 


New foremen 
Control group * 


New stewards 
Control group ** 


. How do you feel the incentive 
system works out at Rockwell? 


New foremen 
Control group 


New stewards 
Control group 


. Should the incentive system be 
changed? 


New foremen 
Control group 


New stewards 
Control group 


. Is a labor standard ever changed 
just because a worker is a high 
producer? 


New foremen 43 100 23 
Control group 74 ‘ 100 46 


New stewards 57 100 35 


: N.S. 
Control group 2 65° 100 35 


* Workers who did not change roles, matched with future foremen on demographic and attitudinal 
variables in the ‘“‘before’’ situation. 

** Workers who did not change roles, matched with future stewards on demographic and attitudinal 
variables in the “‘before”’ situation. 
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TABLE 4 
TOWARD THE SENIORITY SYSTEM 


Kind of Change 
More More 
favorable to critical of 
seniority No seniority 
system change system _— Total 


. How do you feel about the 
way the seniority system 
works out here? 


New foremen 
Control group * 


New stewards 
Control group wk 


. How much should seniority 
count during lay-offs? 


New foremen 
Control group 


New stewards 
Control group 


. How much should seniority 
count in moving to better 
ji rhs? 


New foremen 
Control group 


New stewards 
Control group 


. How much should seniority 
count in promotion to 
foreman? 


New foremen 17 13 23 
Control group 15 ‘ 33 46 


New stewards 31 35 34 100 35 


N.S, 
Control group 17 43 40 100 35 


* Workers who did not change roles, matched with future foremen on demographic and attitudinal 
variables in the “before” situation. 

** Workers who did not change roles, matched with future stewards on demographic and attitudinal 
variables in the “before” situation. 
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look upon labor unions in general in a more favorable light, develop more 
positive perceptions of the top union officers at Rockwell, and come to 
prefer seniority to ability as a criterion of what should count in moving 
workers to better jobs. In general, the attitudes of workers who become 
foremen tend to gravitate in a pro-management direction and the attitudes 
of workers who become stewards tend to move in a pro-union direction. 

A second kind of finding has to do with the relative amount of attitude 
change that takes place among new foremen in contrast to the amount that 
takes place among new stewards. On the whole, more pronounced and more 
widespread attitude changes occur among those who are made foremen than 
among those who are made stewards. Using a p-level of +10 as a criterion for 
statistical significance, the workers who are made foremen undergo signi- 
ficant attitude changes, relative to the workers who are not made foremen, 
on ten of the sixteen attitudinal items presented in Tables 1 through 4. By 
contrast, the workers who are made stewards undergo significant attitude 
changes, relative to the workers who are not made stewards, on only three 
of the sixteen items. However, for the steward role as well as for the foreman 
role, most of the differences found between the experimental and control 
groups still tend to be in the expected directions. 

The more pronounced and more widespread attitude changes that occur 
among new foremen than among new stewards can probably be accounted 
for in large measure by the kinds of differences ya exist between the 
foreman and steward roles. For one thing, the foreman role represents a 
relatively permanent position, while many stewards take the steward role as 
a “one-shot” job and even if they want to run again their constituents may 
not re-elect them. Secondly, the foreman role is a full-time job, while most 
stewards spend just a few hours a week in the performance of their steward 
functions and spend the rest of the time carrying out their regular rank-and- 
file jobs. Thirdly, a worker who is made a foreman must give up his member- 
ship in the union and become a surrogate of management, while a worker 
who is made a steward retains the union as a reference group and simply takes 
on new functions and responsibilities as a representative of it. All of these 
differences suggest that the change from worker to foreman is a more 
fundamental change in roles than the change from worker to steward. This, 
in turn, might account to a large extent for the finding that, although atti- 
tude changes accompany both changes in roles, they occur more sharply 
among new foremen than among new stewards. 

A third finding has to do with the kinds of attitude changes which occur 
among workers who change roles. As expected, new foremen become more 

ro-management and new stewards become more pro-union. Somewhat 
expected is the finding that new foremen become more anti-union but 
new stewards do not become more anti-management. Among workers who 
are made foremen, statistically significant shifts in an anti-union direc- 
tion occur on four of the eight items dealing with the union and the 
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union-sponsored seniority system. Among workers who are made stewards, 
there are no statistically significant shifts in cither direction on any of 
the eight items having to do with management and the management- 
sponsored incentive system. 

The finding that new foremen become anti-union but that new stewards 
do not become anti-management may be related to the fact that workers 
who become foremen must relinquish their membership of the union, while 
workers who become stewards retain their status as employees of manage- 
ment. New foremen, subject to one main set of loyalties and called on to 
carry outa markedly new set of functions, tend to develop negative attitudes 
toward the union as well as positive attitudes toward management. New 
stewards, subject to overlapping group membership and still dependent on 
management for their coe tend to become more favorable toward 
the union but they do not turn against management, at least not within the 
relatively limited time period covered by the present research project. Over 
time, stewards might come to develop somewhat hostile attitudes toward 
management, but, under the conditions prevailing at Rockwell, there is 
apparently no tendency for such attitudes to be developed as soon as workers 
enter the steward role. 


METHOD: PHASE 2 


One of the questions that may be raised about the results that have been 
presented up to this point concerns the extent to which the changed attitudes 
displayed by new foremen and new stewards are internalized by the role occu- 
pants. Are the changed attitudes expressed by new foremen and new stewards 
relatively stable, or are they ephemeral phenomena to be held only as long as 
they occupy the foreman and steward roles? An unusual set of circumstances 
at Rockwell enabled the researchers to glean some data on this question. 

A short time after the 1952 re-survey, the nation suffered an economic 
recession. In order to meet the lessening demand for its products, Rockwell, 
like many other firms, had to cut its work force. This resulted in many rank- 
and-file workers being laid off and a number of the foremen being returned 
to non-supervisory jobs. By June 1954, eight of the twenty-three workers 
who had been promoted to foreman had returned to the worker role and 
only twelve were still foremen. (The remaining three respondents had 
voluntarily left Rockwell by this time.) 

Over the same period, a number of role changes had also been experienced 
by the thirty-five workers who had become stewards. Fourteen had returned 
to the worker role, either because they had not sought re-election by their 
work groups or because they had failed to win re-election, and only six were 
still stewards. (The other fifteen respondents, who composed almost half 
of this group, had either voluntarily left Rockwell or had been laid off as 
part of the general reduction in force.) 
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Once again, in June 1954, the researchers returned to Rockwell to re- 
administer the questionnaires that the workers had filled out in 1951 and 
1952. The instructions to the respondents were substantially the same as those 
given in 1952—1.¢, a sample of employees had been chosen to get up-to-date 
measures of employees’ attitudes toward working conditions at Rockwell 
and the same groups were selected this time as had been selected last time 
in order to lend greater stability to the results. 

In this phase of the study, the numbers of cases with which we were 
dealing in the various groups were so small that the data could only be 
viewed as suggestive, and systematic statistical analysis of the data did not 
seem to be too meaningful. However, the unusual opportunity to throw 
some light on an important question suggests that a reporting of these results 
may be worthwhile. 


RESULTS: PHASE 2 


The principal question examined here was: on those items where a 
change in roles sat d in a change in attitudes between 1951 and 1952, how 
are these attitudes influenced by a reverse change in roles between 1952 and 
1954? 

The most consistent and widespread attitude changes noted between 195 1 
and 1952 were those that resulted when workers moved into the foreman 
role. What are the effects of moving out of the foreman role between 1952 
and 1954? The data indicate that, in general, most of the “gains” that were 
observed when workers became foremen are “lost’’ when they become 
workers again. The results on six of the items, showing the proportions who 
take pro-management positions at various points in time, are presented in 
Table 5. On almost all of the items, the foremen who remain foremen either 
retain their favorable attitudes toward management or become even more 
favorable toward management between 1952 and 1954, while the demoted 
foremen show fairly consistent drops in the direction of re-adopting the 
attitudes they held when they had been in the worker role. On the whole, 
the attitudes held by demoted foremen in 1954, after they had left the foreman 
role, fall roughly to the same levels as they had been in 1951, before they 
had ever moved into the foreman role. 

The results on the effects of moving out of the steward role are less clear- 
cut. As shown in Table 6, there is no marked tendency for ex-stewards to 
revert to earlier-held attitudes when they go from the steward role to the 
worker role. At the same time, it should be recalled that there had not been 
particularly marked changes in their attitudes when they initially changed 
from the worker role to the steward role. These findings, then, are consistent 
with the interpretation offered earlier that the change in roles between 
worker and steward is less significant than the change in roles between 
worker and foreman. 
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TABLE 5 EFFECTS OF ENTERING AND LEAVING THE FOREMAN ROLE ON 
ATTITUDES TOWARD MANAGEMENT AND THE UNION 


Workers who became Workers who became 
Foremen and stayed Foremen and were 
Foremen (N = 12) later demoted (N = 8) 
(W) (F) (F) (W) (F) (W) 
1951 1952 1954 1951 1952 1954 
% who feel Rockwell is a good 
place to work 
% who feel management officers 
really care about the workers at 
Rockwell 
%, who feel the union should not 
have more say in setting labor 
standards 


o 


» who are satisfied with the way 
the incentive system works out 
at Rockwell 


% who believe a worker’s stan- 
dard will not be changed just 
because he is a high producer 83 


% who feel ability should count 
more than seniority in promo- 
tions $8 38 


A question might be raised about what is represented in the reversal of 
attitudes found among ex-foremen. Does it represent a positive taking-on 
of attitudes appropriate for respondents who are re-entering the worker role, 
or does it constitute a negative, aap. embittered reaction away from the 


attitudes they held before being demoted from the foreman role? A definitive 
answer to this question cannot be arrived at, but it might be suggested that if 
we were dealing with a situation where a reversion in roles did not con- 
stitute such a strong psychological blow to the role occupants (as was 
probably the case among demoted foremen), then such a marked reversion in 
attitudes might not have occurred.‘ 

One final table is of interest here. Table 7 compares the attitudes of two 
groups of respondents: 1. the twelve employees who were rank-and-file 


4. There were a number of reactions to demotion among the eight ex-foremen, as obtained from 
informal interviews with these respondents. Some reacted impunitively (i.e. they blamed uncontrollable 
situational determinants) and did not seem to be bothered by demotion. Others reacted extrapunitively 
(ie. they blamed management) or intrapunitively (ic. they blamed themselves) and appeared to be 
more disturbed by demotion. One way of testing the hypothesis that attitude reversion is a function of 
embitterment would be to sce if sharper reversion occurs among extrapunitive and intrapunitive 
respondents. However, the small number of cases does not permit an analysis of this kind to be carried 
out in the present situation. 
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workers in 1951, had been selected as foremen by 1952, and were still 
foremen in 1954; and 2. the six employees who were rank-and-file workers 
in 1951, had been elected as stewards by 1952, and were still stewards in 1954. 
At each time period, for each of the sixteen questions examined earlier in 
Tables 1 through 4, the table shows 1. the proportion of foremen or future 
foremen who took a pro-management position on these questions; 2. the 
proportion of stewards or future stewards who took a pro-management 


TABLE 6 EFFECTS OF ENTERING AND LEAVING THE STEWARD ROLE ON 
ATTITUDES TOWARD MANAGEMENT AND THE UNION 


Workers who were Workers who were 
elected Stewards elected Stewards 
and were later but were not later 
re-elected (N 6) re-elected (N 14) 
(W) (S) (S) (W) (S) (W) 


1951 19052 1954 1951 1952 1954 


% who feel Rockwell is a good 
place to work 


% who feel management officers 
really care about the workers at 
Rockwell 


%, who feel the union should not 
have more say in setting labor 
standards 

% who are satisfied with the way 
the incentive system works out 
at Rockwell 

% who believe a worker’s stan- 
dard will not be changed just 
because he is a high producer 

% who feel ability should count 
more than seniority in promo- 
tions 67 36 36 


position on these questions; and 3. the difference between these proportions. 
The following are the mean differences in proportions for the three time 
periods: 

1. In 1951, while both future foremen and future stewards still occupied 
the rank-and-file worker role, the mean difference was only — +1 per cent, 
which means that practically no difference in attitudes existed between these 
two groups at this time. (The minus sign means that a slightly, but far from 
significantly, larger proportion of future stewards than future foremen 
expressed a pro-management position on these items.) 

2. In 1952, after the groups had been in the foreman and steward roles 
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for about one year, the mean difference had jumped to + 47°8 per cent, which 
means that a sharp wedge had been driven between them. Both groups had 
tended to become polarized in opposite directions, as foremen took on atti- 
tudes consistent with being a representative of management and stewards 
took on attitudes appropriate for a representative of the union. 

3. In 1954, after the groups had been in the foreman and steward roles for 
two to three years, the mean difference was -+-62°4 per cent, which means 


TABLE 7 EFFECTS OF FOREMAN AND STEWARD ROLES OVER A THREE-YEAR 
PERIOD: BEFORE CHANGE IN ROLES, AFTER ONE YEAR IN NEW ROLES, 
AND AFTER TWO-THREE YEARS IN NEW ROLES 


Before Change in Roles After 1 Year in New After 2-3 Years in New 
°% who take a (1951) Roles (1952) Roles (1954) 
pro-management Workers Workers Workers Workers Workers Workers 
position on who who who who who who 
the following became became became became became became 
questions:** Foremen Stewards D°%,* Foremen Stewards D°,* Foremen Stewards D°%,* 


) 


Question I 17 
Question 2 19) 
Question 2 t9 
Question + 8 


Question § 
Question 

Question * 
Question ! 


Question 
Question 
Question 
Question 


Question 

Question 14 
Question 14. 
Question 16 


No. of Cases 


Mean DD", P + 47° +-62°4 


* Percentage of workers who became foremen who take a pro-management position minus percentage 
of workers who became stewards who take a pro-management position. 
** Question numbers refer to the question numbers of the attitudinal items in Tables 1 through 4. 


that a still larger gap had opened up between them. Although the gap had 
widened, it is interesting to note that the changes that occurred during this 
later and longer 1952 to 1954 period are not as sharp or as dramatic as the 
changes that occurred during the initial and shorter 1951 to 1952 period. 

These findings offer further support for the proposition that roles can 
influence attitudes. The data indicate that changes in attitudes occurred soon 
after changes in roles took place. And inside a period of three years those who 
had remained in their new roles had developed almost diametrically opposed 
sets of attitudinal positions. 
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DISCUSSION 


A role may be defined as a set of behaviors that are expected of people 
who occupy a certain position in a social system. These expectations consist 
of shared attitudes or beliefs, held by relevant populations, about what role 
occupants should and should not do. The theoretical basis for hypothesizing 
that a role will have effects on role occupants lies in the nature of these 
expectations. If a role occupant meets these expectations, the “rights’’ or 
“rewards” associated with the role will be accorded to him. If he fails to 
meet these expectations, the “rights” or “rewards” will be withheld from 
him and “punishments” may be meted out.® 

A distinction should be made between the effects of roles on people’s 
attitudes and the effects of roles on their actions. How roles affect actions 
can probably be explained in a fairly direct fashion. Actions are overt and 
readily enforceable. If a person fails to behave in ways appropriate to his 
role, this can immediately be seen, and steps may be taken to bring the deviant 
or nes-conheumias into line. Role deviants may be evicted from their roles, 
placed in less rewarding roles, isolated from other members of the group, or 
banished entirely from the social system. 

But attitudes are not as overt as actions. A person may behave in such a 
way as to reveal his attitudes, but he-can—and often does—do much to 
cover them up. Why, then, should a change in roles lead to a change in 
actions? A number of explanatory factors might be suggested here. The 
present discussion will be confined to two factors that are probably generic 
to a wide variety of situations. One pertains to the influence of reference 
groups; the other is based on an assumption about people’s need to have 
attitudes internally consistent with their actions. 

A change in roles almost invariably involves a change in reference groups. 
Old reference groups may continue to influence the role occupant, but new 
ones also come into play. The change in reference groups may involve 
moving into a completely new group (as when a person gives up me “mber- 
ship in one organization and joins another one) or it may simply involve 
taking on new functions in the same group (as when a person is promoted 
to a higher position in a hierarchical organization). In both situations, new 
reference groups will tend to bring about new frames of reference, new 
self-percepts, and new vested interests, and these in turn will tend to produce 
new attitudinal orientations. 

In addition to a change in reference groups, a change in roles also involves 
a change in functions and a change in the kinds of behaviors and actions that 
the role occupant must display if he is to fulfil these functions. A change in 
actions, let us assume, comes about because these actions are immediately 
required, clearly visible, and hence socially enforceable. If we further assume 


s. An earlier discussion of the role concept, with particular reference to its application to the study 
of complex organizations, is found in Jacobson, Charters, and Lieberman (1). 
DD 
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a need for people to have attitudes that are internally consistent with their 
actions, then at least one aspect of the functional significance of a change in 
attitudes becomes clear. A change in attitudes enables a new role occupant 
to justify, to make rational, or perhaps simply to rationalize his change in 
actions. Having attitudes that are consistent with actions helps the role 
occupant to be “at one’’ with himself and facilitates his effective performance 
of the functions he is expected to carry out. 

The reference-group principle and the self-consistency principle postu- 
late somewhat different chains of events in accounting for the effects of roles 
on attitudes and actions. In abbreviated versions, the different chains may be 
spelled out in the following ways: 


1. Reference-group principle: A change in roles involves a change in 
reference groups ... which leads to a change in attitudes ... which leads 
to a change in actions. 


2. Self-consistency principle: A change in roles involves a change in func- 
tions ... which leads to a change in actions ... which leads to a change in 
attitudes. 


In the former chain, a person’s attitudes influence his actions; in the latter 
chain, a person’s actions influence his attitudes. Both chains might plausibly 
account for the results obtained, but whether either chain, both chains, or 
other chains is or are valid cannot be determined from the data available. 
A more direct investigation of the underlying mechanisms responsible for 


the impact of roles on attitudes would appear to be a fruitful area for further 
research. 

But apart from the question of underlying mechanisms, the results lend 
support to the proposition that a person’s attitudes will be influenced by his 
role. Relatively consistent changes in attitudes were found both among 
workers who were made foremen and among workers who were made 
stewards, although these changes were more clear-cut for foremen than for 
stewards. The more interesting set of results—as far as role theory in general 
is concerned—would seem to be the data on the effects of entering and ase 
the foreman role. It was pointed out earlier that the foreman role, unlike 
the steward role, is a full-time, relatively permanent position, and moving 
into this position entails taking on a very new and diferent set of functions. 
When workers are made foremen, their attitudes change in a more pro- 
managementand anti-union direction. When they are demoted and move back 
into the worker role, their attitudes change once again, this time in a more 
pro-union and anti-management direction. In both instances, the respondents’ 
attitudes seem to be molded by the roles which they occupy at a given time. 

The readiness with which the respondents in this study shed one set of 
attitudes and took on another set of attitudes might suggest either that 
1. the attitudes studied do not tap very basic or deep-rooted facets of the 
respondents’ psyches, or 2. the character structures of the respondents are 
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such as not to include very deeply ingrained sets of value orientations. 
Riesman (4) deals with this problem in his discussion of “other-directedness”’ 
vs. “inner-directedness’’. How much the rapid shifts in attitudes observed here 
reflect the particular kinds of respondents who underwent changes in roles in 
the present situation, and how much these shifts reflect the national character 
of the American population, can only be speculated on at the present time. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to test the proposition that a person’s attitudes 
will be influenced by the role he occupies in a social system. This is a com- 
monly accepted postulate in role theory but there appears to be little in the 
way of definitive empirical evidence to support it. Earlier studies have 
generally made inferences about the effects of roles on attitudes on the basis 
of correlational data gathered at a single point in time. The present study 
attempted to measure the effects of roles on attitudes through data gathered 
at three different points in time. 

In September and October 1951, 2,354 rank-and-file workers in a factory 
situation were asked to fill out attitude questionnaires dealing with manage- 
ment and the union. During the next twelve months, twenty-three of these 
workers were promoted to foreman and thirty-five were elected by their 
work groups as union stewards. In December 1952, the questionnaires were 
re-administered to the two groups of workers who had changed roles and 
to two matched control groups of workers who had not changed roles. 
By comparing the attitude changes that occurred in the experimental groups 
with the attitude changes that occurred in their respective control groups, 
the effects of moving into the foreman and steward nt could be determined. 

The results on this phase of the study showed that the experimental 
groups underwent systematic changes in attitudes after they were placed in 
their new roles, while the control groups underwent no changes or less 
marked changes from the “‘before’’ situation to the “after” situation. The 
workers who were made foremen tended to become more favorable toward 
management, and the workers who were made stewards tended to become 
more favorable toward the union. The changes were more marked among 
new foremen than among new stewards, which can be probably accounted 
for by the fact that the change from worker to foreman seems to be a more 
significant and more meaningful change in roles than the change from 
worker to steward. 

In the months following the second administration of the questionnaire, 
a number of the workers who had become foremen and stewards reverted 
to the rank-and-file worker role. Some of the foremen were cut back to 
non-supervisory positions during a period of economic recession, and some 
of the stewards either did not run again or failed to be re-elected during the 
annual steward elections. In June 1954, the questionnaires were once again 
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administered to the same groups of respondents. By comparing the ‘altasile 
changes that occurred among foremen and stewards who left these roles with 
the attitude changes that occurred among foremen and stewards who 
remained in these roles, the effects of moving out of these roles could be 
assessed. 

The results of this phase of the study showed that foremen who were 
demoted tended to revert to the attitudes they had previously held while 
they were in the worker role, while foremen who remained in the foreman 
role either maintained the attitudes they had developed when they first 
became foremen or moved even further in that direction. The results 
among stewards who left the steward role were less consistent and less clear- 
cut, which parallels the smaller and less clear-cut attitude changes that took 
place when they first became stewards. 

The findings support the proposition that a person’s role will have an 
impact on his attitudes, but they still leave unanswered the question of what 
underlying mechanisms are operating here. A more direct investigation of 


these underlying mechanisms might comprise a fruitful area for further 
research. 
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A THEORY OF TRAINING 
BY GROUP METHODS 


HERBERT A. SHEPARD AND WARREN G. BENNIS 


Sullivan’s definitions, of the neuroses as disturbances in communication 
between the self and others, of personality as the relatively enduring pattern 
of one’s characteristic interpersonal relations, of participant observation as 
the skill of the therapist, have had their greatest impact on the theory and 
practice of psychotherapy (see 8, 10). Their implications for social science 
research, theory, and application have been less well explored. 

Lewin’s conception of the group as a force-field affecting member 
behavior, and his view that the group has a dynamics of its own, have 
stimulated small group research and fed to the development of training 
methods for improving personal skills in small group membership and 
leadership, but have had relatively little effect on the theory and practice 
of psychotherapy.' 

Over the past few years, the authors have been attempting to work out 
some of the implications of Sullivan’s and Lewin’s formulations for human 
relations training. The undertaking has not reached theoretical or procedural 
closure, but we believe there has been enough experience to warrant some 
communication about it. The first paper in this series presents a theory of 
training in human relations; the ries er analyses the processes of group 
and individual development in human i he training groups (2). 


GROUP THERAPY AND GROUP PROCESS 

The training method to be described resembles the methods used in grou p 
therapy and group process training. Group therapy arose as a way of 
treating several patients simultaneously ad the group has not been the 
central focus. Originally, the discovery that the group is facilitative of 
individual therapy in more ways than it is inhibitory was regarded as a 
fortunate circumstance rather than the heart of the matter. Group process 


1. Kurt Lewin and his students have been able to make possible an experimental basis for group 
behavior which has not only generated fruitful research but also lifted “group psychology” from a 
mystical concept to an operational one. See particularly, K. Lewin (6). 
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training arose as a means of increasing membership skills in small group 
participation.” That the trainees might learn a good deal about themselves in 
the process of learning about groups was originally regarded as an inevitable 
but sometimes unfortunate concomitant of the training. During the past few 
years these two traditions have been converging. The efforts to comprehend 
them both have been partial, as in the present one. But what has become very 
clear is that personality dynamics and the dynamics of small groups are so 
closely interwoven that training or therapeutic opportunities are likely to be 
overlooked if one set of factors is regarded as more relevant than the other. 


THE GOALS OF HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING 


The separateness of individuals from one another has received so much 
emphasis in our culture that in the past our sciences and professions were 
comparatively inattentive to the ways that individuals are attached to, or 
idle to, one another. The growth of economic, technological, and 
urban organization has forced attention on certain kinds of social inter- 
dependence. Many differentiated roles are required in modern society. 
Hence, a large part of formal education today is devoted to preparing the 
individual to vs specialized roles in complex organizations. The emphasis 
is on preparing the individual to meet organizational requirements. Thus 
the si ee, Som stressed in formal education is somewhat impersonal— 
that is, oriented less to the person’s needs than to society’s needs. This 
emphasis carries over into human relations training, much of which aims to 
teach the social behavior patterns that are part of some occupational role. 
Similarly the rise of social psychology and the relative decline of individual 
psychology means not only replacement of “individual’’ as the central 
concept by “‘role’’, but also greater interest in the complementarity or in- 
tegration of roles within an institution than in the integration of roles within 
an individual. 

From the premise that formal education is oriented to societal needs 
rather than to personal needs, it follows that organization of the person is 
not a primary concern of education, In fact, this is explicitly recognized in 
the distinction commonly drawn between education and therapy. The group 
dynamicist is concerned primarily with membership roles, the group 
therapist with ipdividuals. Whatever one may think of the distinction 
between education and therapy in general, we believe there is reason to 
question its value at the level of group dynamics and group therapy.* 

For this reason, we shall speak of human relations training in a group 
setting. The major goal of this training is that the trainee improve his under- 
standing of the sources of his own motivation for acting or responding to 


2. The pioneering work in this area has been undertaken by the National Training Laboratory for 
Group Development at Bethel, Maine. 

3. There have been, of course, notable exceptions to this compartmentalization. The work of F, Redl, 
W. R. Bion, and the Kaiser Foundation stands out in this respect. 
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other people as he does, and be better able to predict and assess the con- 
sequences for himself and others of the action he is moved to take. A second 
goal, tied to the first, is an improved understanding of situational or group 
forces operating when he is engaged with others. A third goal is increased 
control over his communication with others. A fourth goal, tied to the 
others, is an increase in the repertoire of social action patterns available to 
him. In short, he should have a better idea of what he is doing with other 
people, and more freedom in deciding what to do. 


PERSONALITY STRUCTURE AND GROUP STRUCTURE 


Necessarily, the goals of training have been stated in individualistic terms. 
The individual can move from one group to another, can be a part of several 
groups, and can carry over learned communicative habits from one to 
another. The intent of training is to facilitate his living in many groups. 

Although it is convenient to state training goals in individual terms, it is 
likely to be misleading to discuss training methodology in these terms. The 
reasons for this lie in the nature of interpersonal relations. 

First, the critical element in the training situation is what is going on 
between trainer and trainee. It is important to consider what the trainee has 
learned; but to understand how he learned it, we have to understand what 
was happening between him and the trainer. The trainer has at his com- 
mand no magic for operating directly on the trainee; rather he has a part to 
play in a social process out of which the trainee is supposed to learn some- 
thing of value. Hence the social process is the focus in training methodology, 
rather than the individual. This statement applies, with even greater force, 
when the group consists of more than two persons. 

Second, focusing on the individual is misleading, because the concept of 
an individual assumes away one of the central problems in human relations 
training, by implying a unity and an isolation that are unreal. The fact that 
individuals move through space as physical wholes tells us relatively little 
about their psychological and social character. Communicatively, an in- 
dividual may be more or less with a group, though physically he must be 
either present or absent. Moreover, he may play several roles in a group, 
i.c. behave as several individuals. 

Third, for various reasons, including his organic unity, the individual is 
likely to have a strong need to conceive of himself as an integrated individual, 
or even to maintain a “delusion of unique individuality”. To maintain this 
concept of self, it is often necessary for individuals to overlook a great deal 
of contradictory evidence. While it is important for the trainer to be aware 
of this need and its consequences, it is equally important that he be able to 
distinguish between the trainee’s wish and the ailiaes The individual does 
not always behave socially as an integrated whole, and his behavior is some- 
times best understood as part of an integrated social process involving him- 
self and others, 
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In sum, the term individual suggests a good deal more unity and in- 
tegration within a particular organism, and less unity and integration 
between organisms, than usually exists. The trainer is confronted with 
something much more complex than is suggested by the phrase “individuals 
in interaction”, There are many ways b ordering this complexity. For 
example, some students of small group behavior analyse it into “unit acts” 
of members, which can be categorized. Students of group process use a set 
of concepts, e.g. “hidden agenda’’, “group standards’, etc., whose relation 
to individual dynamics is problematical.‘ 

Most approaches treat either the group or the individual as the central 
concept. In so doing, they preserve the individual-group dichotomy of 
popular culture. This dichotomy, like some other equally famous ones— 
nature-nurture, mind-body—serves certain purposes well, but gets the 
student into almost as much trouble as it gets him out of. A fashionable 
horror of “organic theories of society”, coupled with the very important 
need of all of us to conceive of ourselves as individuals, makes the individual- 
group dichotomy a tenacious one. Nonetheless, it is a fact that a group, like 
an organism, consists of parts that are living and in communication. That it 
can disband, reassemble, lose members, or incorporate new members, does 
not distinguish it from certain low-order organisms. However, it is not the 
purpose of this paper to argue the validity of organic theories, but to present 
a way of ordering the complexity of interpersonal phenomena that is useful 
for human relations training. 

To avoid the dualism involved in thinking on the one hand of the grou 
and, on the other, of the individual, a common reference point is Be | 
For want of a better term, this can be called the “interperson’”’. Clumsy as 
the word is, it will serve the purpose of directing attention to the processes 
that are internal to a pair, a trio, or a larger group. 

The word is reminiscent of Sullivan’s terminology and point of view. For 
Sullivan, the person emerges as a being with properties remarkably like 
those of a group: subpersonalities and personifications are present, an internal 
group whose members are active in the external relations of the person as 
well as in his internal life. Also present is a self, or dominant subpersonality. 
Thus Sullivan communicated the meaning of “delusion of unique individ- 
uality” by turning the person into a group, as well as by emphasizing inter- 
personal phenomena rather than individual behavior. His approach implied 
a new unitization of social process, and our reified “‘interperson’”’ is one 
possible derivative. 

“Interperson”’ refers to the nature of the integration between two or 

4. The terms “students of small group behavior”, “students of group process’, and “group therapists” 
indicate major orientations rather than rigid boundary lines. Some persons operate in all three areas; 
others are scarcely aware that work similar to their own is carried on in neighbouring fields. Generally, 
small group studies refer to those studies that have utilized tools of experimental psychology to test 
concepts about groups; group therapists are concerned with the emotional health of group members; 


and students of group process are those individuals primarily associated with the National Training 
Laboratory for Group Development and with its founders, L. P. Bradford, K. D. Benne, and R. Lippitt. 
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more individuals.’ The structural features of the interperson are as follows. 
First, there is an “official” code that defines the nature of the integration and 
controls the meanings openly available to the interperson. The definition 
of the interperson determined by this code we call the announced interself, 
or the interself image. Translating into group process terminology, group 
norms that are explicit or will change nothing by being made explicit 
correspond closely with the concept of uaak image. Second, there are 
codes and sets of meanings not openly available to the interperson, which 
would change the interself image if they were made explicit. The definition 
of the interperson implied by any such code we call a hidden interself. The 
terms “announced agenda” and “hidden agenda” are commonly used by 
students of group process with similar connotations. 

An example may help to clarify the use of the concepts of interperson 
and its subjective representation, interself. Two people are bound together by 
external necessities; let us say, a pair of co-workers by the interdependence 
of their jobs and the fact that they will be rewarded according to how well 
they work together. They hold disparaging attitudes towards each other, 
however. They act as though open expression of these disparaging attitudes 
would destroy the relationship, which they have good reason to preserve. 
We say that the interself denies the presence of hostile attitudes in the 
interperson. In this case, it has been assumed that the force binding the pair 
together is external (i.e. is derived from their needs as members of some other 
groups), and that each is well aware of his disparaging attitude towards the 
other (though nothing has been said about the source of this attitude). 
Despite such simplifications, the analogy to states that exist within certain 
individuals is clear—for example, the person who carries on under the force 
of a strong conscience, whose destructive needs must be kept in check by 
not being admitted, although they threaten to overwhelm and destroy the 
self. In this person, we might expect a certain defensiveness and lack of 
insight, just as we should not expect to get far by questioning the pair—in 
each other’s presence—about their working relations. We should also be 
aware of a good deal of tension in the person, perhaps expressed in with- 
drawal or attack, perhaps in a compulsive flow of rationalizations, which 
would tell us something about the emotional price that is being paid to 
maintain the self’s pretenses. Again, that is no different from what would be 
expected in interviewing the pair. Note that they must be interviewed 
together to achieve this effect: it would be no trouble at all, as a friend of one 
in the absence of the other, to learn about the hostile feelings towards the 
other, For then we should be considering the dynamics of a different inter- 
person, comprised of one member of the previous pair, and a friend of his. 
Similarly, the situation in which a third person is interviewing the pair 


5. Some of the terms in common use by social psychologists seem to find their proper referent in 
the “interperson” rather than in the individual or group, for example, “morale” is sometimes treated 
as an individual attribute, sometimes as a group attribute. For a discussion in which morale is regarded 
as an aspect of the integration of individual with group, see Morris §. Schwartz and G. T. Will (7). 
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should properly be described as an interperson contributed to by three 
people. 

The terms interperson and interself make it possible to describe a group 
in language similar to that used in describing a person. Since much of a 
person's behavior becomes intelligible when be is described as a group, it 
should not be surprising if the reverse is also true. However, the idea of an 
interself is less obvious intuitively than the idea of a self, even though the 
interself in a group setting is in some sense more open to observation than 
the self of an individual. The chief difficulty seems to be that while it is 
casy to think of a group as seen by its members, or a group as seen by non- 
members, it is hard to visualize the interperson as seen by itself. We are not 
then talking about how a group member would describe the group to him- 
self or to a non-member, but more nearly about how group members would 
describe the group to one another, with all members present. 

In summary, the interperson, or integration achieved among several 
complex “individuals”, is characterized by communicative processes that 
can 2 partially explained by postulating an interself image, or by reference 
to an announced interself (shared goals, norms, etc.). Processes that could 
not be expected on the basis of the interself image are explained by postu- 
lating hidden interselves that have normative force but are alien to the inter- 
self image. 

Interperson and interself stand in the same relation to each other as do 
person and self, with hidden interselves playing a role analogous to sub- 
personalities, or aspects of the person unacceptable to or unrecognized by 
himself. But how are self and interself related? Returning to the example, 
cach co-worker needed to maintain a pretense to the other about the 
relationship. The mutual pretense is something quite apart from how the 
relationship may have looked to others; it is also quite apart from how it 
looked to the self of each worker. For each self included disparaging attitudes 
towards the other, but the existence of these attitudes was denied in their 
communication. In the terms of this paper, the interself denied the existence 
of these attitudes. But in this case each member contributed a conscious 
pretense about himself; because it was conscious, it was clearly under his 
control, and therefore seems inseparable from him. Why then endow the 
interself with a separate existence and powers? We believe that it is more 
than a convenient shorthand, that it aids in comprehending some complex 
realities of group life. A first approximation to these realities is to say that 
the actions involved in playing the game take on a life of their own; they 
come to possess euiheaah autonomy (1, pp. 191-211); they are in fact 
substance of the person’s “social self”. 

Interactive processes cannot be understood in terms of any one parti- 
cipant. The interself refers to participants’ shared assumptions, whether 
conscious or not, which sustain the process. The distinction between interself 


image and hidden interself is forced upon us by the facts of group life, An 
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example may serve to illustrate the point, though there is more than one 
kind of hidden interself. Suppose a man and woman are involved in what 
they believe to be a platonic friendship—the interself image—but the 
presence of flirtatious elements in their communication is quite evident to a 
casual eavesdropper. The relevance of this observation to the mechanism of 
hidden interself is that the flirtatiousness is mutual, and its existence mutually 
denied. The interself image is acceptable to both, the hidden interself to 
neither. Incorporating the hidden interself into the interself image would 
amount to a major change in the relationship. 

These considerations throw some light on the problem of involvement in, 
or commitment to, a group. Efforts to maintain an interself imply an interest 
in the survival of the interperson, and that in turn implies commitment ¢o, 
or involvement in, the group. There can be at least three bases for interest in 
survival of the interperson. First, the participants may receive direct satis- 
factions through participating; i.e. the process itself is a source of positive 
satisfactions, and the selves of members are directly involved in the in- 
tegration; second, the participants may receive indirect satisfactions; i.e. 
the interperson is a means to satisfactions, but not a source (our example of 
the co-workers); third, the interperson provides an opportunity for certain 
subpersonalities of the participants to find expression. In this case, we en- 
counter some of the most puzzling phenomena of group life; for example, 
members who act as though they were deeply involved, but deny that they 
feel involved. 

As the above discussion implies, it is always possible to analyse inter- 
person and interself into the component acts and needs of members. For the 
trainer’s purposes, however, it is useful to think of them as entities apart from 
the members. The relevant interperson for the trainer is that comprised by 
the whole group (there are of course as many potential interpersons in the 
group as there are potential integrations among members). During group 
sate Shee we find different interselves (both announced and hidden) 
becoming dominant at different phases. Thus the interselves correspond 
quite closely with Bion’s modalities (3). 

The following example illustrates the relations between interperson, 
interself image, and hidden interselves in a training group setting. Suppose 
that the interself image during a particular phase is one of harmony. That is, 
the group’s goal is cohesiveness, the maintenance of an atmosphere of sweet- 
ness and light. But suppose further that some activities of the interperson are 
not in accord with this assumption: there are certain hostile integrations in 
the group. The interself image is then a distortion of the interperson. The 
dissident parts of the interperson may do a number of things that do not 
accord with the interself image. One previously active member may be 
quite silent and withdrawn at the meetings. His silence may go unnoticed, or 
it may be explained away by other members (5). Another may stay away 
from meetings, and that too may pass unnoticed. Another may be more 
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aggressive and express a good deal of hostility. His comments will then be 
misunderstood, or met by joking—that is, a hostile comment will be re- 
ceived as though it were not hostile. To an observer, the interperson may 
appear to be in some conflict, but to the interself image it is not. The 
mechanism for maintaining the interself image is the familiar one of selective 
aeeneien and, in extreme cases, of something resembling dissociation. 
se, for example, that a member is openly disparaging the group. He 
 Ebety to be attacked much more viciously in return and may be hurt 
aa to be silenced or leave the group. Immediately the group proceeds 
without further reference to him, acting as though no ripple had ne 
the calm and harmonious surface. Such drastic measures may be required to 
prevent the hidden interself from being incorporated into the interself 
image. 


THE ROLE OF ANXIETY IN PERSON AND INTERPERSON * 


Those aspects of a person which are unacceptable to him are by definition 
destructive of his self-picture. Since he makes a great investment in his con- 
ception of himself, destruction of the self-picture would be a catastrophic 
experience psychologically equivalent to death, cf. S. Freud (4). Anxiety is 
at once the protector against self-destruction and the feeling of threat of 
self-destruction. Anxiety prevents the individual from understanding ex- 
periences that would ie ally alter the self-picture; at the same time, 
anxiety is exceedingly unpleasant, and hence something to be avoided. Thus 


the individual’s maintenance of self involves an investment in precautionary 
measures to avoid the experience of anxiety, and in “power”’ or “security’ 
operations to produce experience that confirms the self-picture. 

An example of the way anxiety serves its purpose of protecting the self- 
picture is the mechanism of selective inattention, by which the individual 
simply fails to notice certain things that imply that the self-picture is dis- 
torted. If a person contains su ee not acceptable to himself, they 


are not admitted to be part of “him”. Their activities go unnoticed by he 
self, but may be noticed by others. He may by gesture, tonal quality, slips 
of the tongue, or modal behavior patterns tell others more t om he tcl 
himself. It might be expected then to the response by others would be to 
more than he intended to communicate. However, in polite conversation, the 
conversants cooperate in the overlooking, or if they do not, selective in- 
attention operates so well that the individual simply believes himself to have 
been misunderstood. Similarly, friends may involve themselves in a kind of 
conspiracy to avoid admitting certain aspects of the pac in ak into com- 
munication. (Almost by definition, a friend overlooks one’s “faults’’.) Again, 
as in the example of the harmonious interself image, a larger group may 
exhibit selective inattention. 


This section is based largely on H. S. Sullivan (9). 
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For the individual, accepting unacceptable subpersonalities into the self 
implies an alteration in the self image. That the process can be accomplished 
at all is due to the fact that the self’s prediction of catastrophe is false. The 
impulses of the subperson acquired their forbidden and dangerous character 
from experience in which their expression was associated with unaccount- 
able hostile emotion in a loved and powerful other, a situation in which 
chaos suddenly replaced certainty. The resulting unacceptability of the im- 
pulses is due to a gross misunderstanding of such experience. 

In the group setting, the hidden interself is the product of such shared 
and forbidden impulses. Hence the incorporation of hidden interselves into 
the interself image involves a similar change in members of subgroups in- 
tegrated on the basis of a particular hidden interself. The associated anxiety 
mechanisms are at once the trainer’s best friend and worst foe. They are his 
worst foe since the self images integrated around shared forbidden impulses 
have a multiple armory for their maintenance. Hence any attempt of the 
trainer to bring the matter into open communication is readily thwarted. 
They are his best friend since the mutual acceptance on the part of persons 
so integrated, and the freedom of the resultant interperson to express the 
forbidden impulses—though still as a hidden interself—are necessary condi- 
tions for change. 


TRAINING METHODOLOGY 


The training methodology rests on the conception that what goes on 
between people in a group reflects what goes on unobservably within a 
person. The training “ee is to use this conception to the benefit of 
the training group members. The constructs interperson and interself have 
been introduced in this paper primarily for the purpose of clarifying the 
training role. The ia paper traces the path of personal and group de- 
velopment in some detail, without making use of this terminology. 

The goals of training can now be restated in group rather than individual 
terms. In the second paper, the goal is stated as the establishment of valid 
communication in the group. In the language of this paper, that condition is 
attained when the interself image becomes coordinate with the interperson. 
Such avoidance mechanisms as those previously discussed are no longer 
required; anxiety is not a factor in the interperson, and the interself is no 
longer fragmented. In common-sense terms, valid communication, or 
congruence of interperson and interself, is recognized by such criteria as the 
following: each member's perception of his relation to the group and of the 
effects of his actions in the group are in accord with the perceptions other 
members have of these things; the announced purpose of an activity cor- 
responds with the efforts being made by members; members have overcome 
the obstacles to identifying with one another to such an extent that many 
levels of communication may be shared. 

The goal of valid communication in the group is related to the previous 
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individually-oriented statement of the goal, as follows: If the individual is 
to know what he is doing, in the sense of understanding his motivation, 
controlling his action, and assessing its consequences for himself and others, 
this means that the “parts” of the individual must come to be in non- 
distorting communicative relations with one another and with the environ- 
ment. This is identical with the definition of valid communication in the 
group. To the extent that the training group is representative of the inter- 
personal possibilities encountered in the rest of life, what the individual learns 
from this experience can be useful to him in the future with other individuals 
and groups. 

The rules the trainer should observe are bound up with what we believe 
to be the most favorable pattern of group development, an extended account 
of which is given in the next paper. A brief preview of that development may 
be given here. We have noted that in anxiety-arousing circumstances 
individuals may integrate on the basis of a hidden interself, which permits 
shared forbidden impulses to be simultaneously expressed and over Bena 
The first problem or phase in the training group life involves a dramatiza- 
tion of the dependence anxicties of members; the second, of the anxieties 
associated with intimacy or interdependence. The trainer’s job is to put these 
dramatizations to use, and this he does primarily by making explicit the 
apparent assumptions of the hidden interselves operating in the group. Inter- 
persons formed to resist just the sort of statement that the trainer makes, that 
is, to overlook the phenomena he calls attention to, are impermeable; but 
the members involved in the integration understand the statement, even 
though the interperson presents no evidence of understanding. Hence the 
trainer must always depend upon the presence of some members who are not 
committed to the hidden interself in question, that is, members for whom the 
impulses the trainer calls attention to are not anxiety-arousing, and who are 
therefore free to act as “‘catalysts’’ in changing the interself image so that it 
incorporates the hidden interself. For this reason, two rules of group com- 
position are important foundations for the training group: namely, volun- 
tarism and heterogeneity of orientations. Voluntarism is important, because 
without it the group may be unable to free itself from omnipotence- 
impotence fantasies about the trainer, and hence be unable to achieve the 
autonomy necessary for the second phase. Heterogeneity of orientations is 
important because, if all members are bound together by similarly based 
anxieties, the group will be immobilized. Even though members may come 
to understand the situation well, they will be unable to take action to 
change it. 

From all the foregoing considerations it follows that the trainer’s job is 
to work with the interperson comprised from the total group to the end 
that the interself image is a valid representation of that interperson. His 
participation is to be judged by the contribution it makes dhs achieving 
that goal. In gencral, this means that his statements will concern processes 
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that are occurring without their occurrence being observed by other 
members. He should break the rules of working with the total group, or 
of limiting his contributions to process observations, only under special 
conditions. For example, while he should avoid developing a private re- 
lationship with any member or subgroup, he should do so if'a member has 
been unable to form any alliances in the group to allay severe anxiety. 
Again, he must refrain from participating in any integration that entails the 
acceptance of a hidden interself, but he may participate with other than 
process observations at such times as he believes the interself image to be 
a true representation of the interperson—in other words, when the entire 
group is engaged in healthy, creative activity. Perhaps this is not too 
different from saying that therapy can be terminated when the self image has 
been able to integrate those aspects of the personality which have blocked 
learning and caused self-defeating behavior by expending resources on the 
avoidance of anxiety. Thus an integrated person corresponds to a group in 
a state of valid communication. 
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A THEORY OF GROUP 
DEVELOPMENT 


WARREN G. BENNIS AND HERBERT A. SHEPARD 


If attention is focused on the organic properties of groups, criteria can be 
established by which phenomena of development, learning, or movement 
toward maturity can be identified. From this point of view, maturity for 
the group means something analogous to maturity for the person: a mature 
group knows very well what it is doing. The group can resolve its internal 
conflicts, mobilize its resources, and take intelligent action only if it has 
means for consensually validating its experience. The person can resolve his 
internal conflicts, mobilize his resources, and take intelligent action only if 
anxiety does not interfere with his ability to profit from his experience, to 
analyse, discriminate, and foresee. Anxiety prevents the person’s internal 
communication system from functioning appropriately, and improvements 
in his ability to profit from experience ies upon overcoming anxiety as 
a source at Gnaciae: Similarly, group development involves the over- 
coming of obstacles to valid communication among the members, or the 
development of methods for achieving and testing consensus. Extrapolating 
from Sullivan’s definition of personal maturity we can saya group has reached 
a state of valid communication when its members are armed with 


““ 


. referential tools for analyzing interpersonal experience, so that its 
significant differences from, as well as its resemblances to, past experience, 
are discriminable, and the foresight of relatively near future events will 
be adequate and appropriate to maintaining one’s security and securing 
one’s satisfactions without useless or ultimately troublesome disturbance 
of self-esteem’ (19, p. 111). 


Relatively few investigations of the phenomena of group development 


This theory is based for the most part on observations made over a §-year period of teaching 
eels students “group dynamics”. The main function of the seminar as it was set forth by the in- 
structors was to improve the internal communication system of the group, hence, a self-study group. 
See (18). 
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have been undertaken.? This paper outlines a theory of development in 
groups that have as their explicit goal improvement of their internal com- 
munication systems. 

A group of strangers, meeting for the first time, has within it many 
obstacles to valid communication. The more heterogeneous the member- 
ship, the more accurately does the group become, for each member, a 
microcosm of the rest of his interpersonal experience. The problems of 
understanding, the relationships, that develop in any given group are from 
one aspect a unique product of the particular constellation of personalities 
assembled, But to construct a broadly useful theory of group development, 
it is necessary to identify major areas of internal uncertainty, or obstacles to 
valid communication, bes are common to and important in all groups 
meeting under a given set of environmental conditions. These areas must 
be strategic in the sense that until the group has developed methods for 
reducing uncertainty in them, it cannot reduce uncertainty in other areas, 
and in its external relations. 


I. THE TWO MAJOR AREAS OF INTERNAL 
UNCERTAINTY: DEPENDENCE (AUTHORITY RELATIONS) 
AND INTERDEPENDENCE (PERSONAL RELATIONS) 


Two major areas of uncertainty can be identified by induction from com- 
mon experience, at least within our own culture. The first of these is the area 
of group members’ orientations toward authority, or more generally toward 
the handling and distribution of power in the group. The second is the area 
of members’ orientations toward one another. These areas are not in- 
dependent of cach other: a particular set of inter-member orientations will 
be associated with a particular authority structure. But the two sets of 
orientations are as distinct from each other as are the concepts of power and 
love. A number of authorities have used them as a starting-point for the 
analysis of group behavior. 

In his Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, Freud noted that 
‘each member is bound by libidinal ties on the one hand to the leader .. 
and on the other hand to the other members of the group” (6, p. 45). 
Although he described both ties as libidinal, he was uncertain “how these 
two ties are related to each other, whether they are of the same kind and the 
same value, and how they are to be described psychologically”. Without 
resolving this question, he noted that (for the Church and the Army) “one 


2. “Unfortunately, relatively little research has yet been devoted to analyzing the relationships 
between group goals and the associated group functions.” D, Cartwright and A. Zander (3, p. 313). 
The best attempt to date, and one we have relied on a good deal is by H. Thelen and W. Dickerman (21). 
The Thelen and Dickerman paper was based on training groups at the National Training Laboratory for 
Group Development at Bethel, Maine. These groups were similar in function and goals to the seminar 
groups at M.LT 
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of these, the tie with the leader, seems ... to be more of a ruling factor than 
the other, which holds between members of the group” (6, p. 52). 

More recently, Schutz (17) has made these two dimensions central to his 
theory of group compatibility. For him, the strategic determinant of com- 
patibility is the particular blend of orientations toward authority and 
orientations toward personal intimacy. Bion (1, 2) conceptualizes the major 
dimensions of the group somewhat differently. His “dependency” and “pair- 
ing” modalities correspond to our “dependence” and “interdependence” 
areas; to them he adds a “‘fight-flight”” modality. For him these modalities 
are simply alternative modes of behavior; for us, the fight-flight categoriza- 
tion has been useful for characterizing the means used by the group for 
maintaining a stereotyped orientation during a given subphase. 

The core of the theory of group development is that the principal 
obstacles to the development of valid communication are to be found in the 
orientations toward authority and intimacy that members bring to the 
group. Rebelliousness, submissiveness, or withdrawal as the characteristic 
response to authority figures; destructive competitiveness, emotional ex- 
ploitiveness, or withdrawal as the characteristic response to peers prevent 
consensual validation of experience. The behaviors determined by these 
orientations are directed toward enslavement of the other in the service of 
the self, enslavement of the self in the service of the other, or disintegration 
of the situation. Hence, they prevent the setting, clarification of, and move- 
ment toward group-shared goals. 

In accord with Freud’s observation, the orientations toward authority 
are regarded as being prior to, or partially determining of, orientations 
toward other members. In its development, the group moves from pre- 
occupation with authority relations to preoccupation with personal relations. 
This movement defines the two major phases of group development. 
Within each phase are three subphases, determined by the ambivalence of 
orientations in each area. That is, during the authority (“dependence’’) 
phase, the group moves from preoccupation with submission to pre 
occupation with rebellion, to resolution of the dependence react 2a 
Within the personal (or “interdependence’’) phase the group moves from a 
preoccupation with intermember identification to a preoccupation with 
individual identity to a resolution of the interdependence soutien 


Il. THE RELEVANT ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


The aspects of member Jeers most heavily involved in group 
development are called, following Schutz, the dependence and personal 
aspects. 

The dependence aspect is comprised by the member’s characteristic 
patterns shad to a leader or to a structure of rules. Members who find 
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comfort in rules of procedure, an agenda, an expert, etc. are called “de- 
pendent”. Members who are discomfited by authoritative structures are 
called * ‘counterdependent”’ ; 

The personal aspect is comprised by the member’s characteristic patterns 
with respect to interpersonal intimacy. Members who cannot rest until they 
have stabilized a relatively high degree of intimacy with all the others are 
called “overpersonal’’. Members who tend to avoid intimacy with any of the 
others are called “counterpersonal”’. 

Psychodynamically, members who evidence some compulsiveness in the 
adoption of highly dependent, highly counterdependent, highly personal, 
or highly counterpersonal roles are regarded as “conflicted”. Thus, the 
person who persists in being dependent upon any and all authorities thereby 
provides himself with ample evidence that authorities should not be so 
trustingly relied upon; yet he cannot profit from this experience in governing 
his future action. Hence, a deep, a unrecognized, distrust is likely to 
accompany the manifestly submissive behavior, and the highly dependent 
or highly counterdependent person is thus a person in conflict. The existence 
of the conflict accounts for the sometimes dramatic movement from extreme 
dependence to extreme rebelliousness. In this way, counterdependence and 
dependence, while logically the extremes of a scale, are secre ee very 
close together. 

The “unconflicted” person or “independent”, who is better able to 
profit from his experience and assess the present situation more adequately, 
may of course act at times in rebellious or submissive ways. Psycho- 
dynamically, the difference between him and the conflicted is easy to under- 
stand. In terms of observable behavior, he lacks the compulsiveness and, 
significantly, does not create the communicative confusion so characteristic 
of say, the conflicted dependent, who manifests submission in that part of 
his communication of which he is aware, and distrust or rebellion in that 
part of his communication of which he is unaware.* 

Persons who are unconflicted with respect to the dependence or personal 
aspect are considered to be responsible for the major movements of the 
group toward valid communication. That is, the actions of members un- 
conflicted with respect to the problems of a given phase of group develop- 
ment move the group to the next phase. Such actions are called barometric 
events, and the initiators are called catalysts. This part of the theory of group 
development is based on Redl’s thesis concerning the “‘infectiousness of the 
unconflicted on the conflicted personality constellation”’.* The catalysts (Red] 


3. Schutz has developed a test, Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientations (FIRO), which 
is capable of measuring “conflictedness” and “independence” with respect to each of the dimensions, 
dependency and intimacy, as well as a third, “assertiveness” or the degree to which an individual will 
make his views felt in expressing himself in a group. See (16). 

4. For a brilliant discussion see F. Redl (15). Redl, following Freud’s formulation, illustrated that it 
is possible for group action to come about as a result of the exculpation of guilt, as the unconflicted frees 
the conflicted personality individual by the magic of the initiatory act. It is also probably true that 
individuals may also “like” and feel more compatible with those individuals who do not stir up defended 
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calls them “central persons’’) are the persons capable of reducing the un- 
certainty characterizing a given phase. “Leadership” from the standpoint of 
group development can be defined in terms of catalysts responsible for 
group movement from one phase to the next. This consideration provides 
a basis for determining what membership roles are needed for group develop- 
ment. For example, it is expected that a group will have great difficulty in 
resolving problems of power and authority if it lacks members who are un- 
conflicted with respect to dependence. 


Ill. PHASE MOVEMENTS 


The foregoing summary has introduced the major propositions in the 
theory of group development. While it is not possible to reproduce the 
concrete group experience from which the theory is drawn, we can take a 
step in this direction by discussing in more detail what seem to us to be the 
dominant features of each phase. The description given below is highly 
interpretive, and we emphasize what seem to us to be the major themes of 
each phase, even though many minor themes are present. In the process of 
abstracting, stereotyping, and interpreting, certain obvious facts about group 
process are lost. For example, each group meeting is to some extent a 
recapitulation of its past and a forecast of its future. This means that behavior 
that is “regressive’’ or “advanced” often appears.° 


A. PHASE I; DEPENDENCE 
(i) Subphase 1: Dependence-Flight 

The first days of group life are filled with behavior whose remote, as well 
as immediate, aim is to ward off anxiety. Much of the discussion content 
consists of fruitless searching for a common goal. Some of the security- 
secking behavior is group-shared—for example, members may reassure one 
another by providing interesting and harmless facts about themselves. Some 
is idiosyncratic—for example, doodling, yawning, intellectualizing. 

The search for a common goal is aimed at reducing the cause of anxiety, 
thus going beyond the satisfaction of immediate security needs. But just as 
evidencing boredom in this situation is a method of warding off anxiety by 
denying its proximity, so group goal-secking is not quite what it is claimed 


areas. For example, the highly ambivalent person who polarizes his conduct along unswerving sub- 
missive lines may react negatively to an individual who represents the opposite pole of the ambivalence, 
the highly rebellious individual. No doubt this is oversimplified and schematic, or evidence is obtainable 
that shows the opposite to be true; i.c. where individuals seek in others those aspects of their personality 
which are less accessible to consciousness. Read H, Lasswell’s article (11), written in 1932 but very 
modern in its conception. He shows here how the id, ego, and super-ego were delineated in an executive's 
staff. The evidence, then, seems to indicate that we can be made both anxious and comfortable with 
individuals who embody our unconscious forces probably depending upon the threat to self-esteem. 

s. It should be understood that the trainer’s behavior and certain ground rules under which the group 
operates are important forces in the group’s development. A rationale for and description of these 
aspects are presented in another paper. See H. A. Shepard and W. G. Bennis (18). 
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to be. It can best be understood as a dependence plea. The trainer, not the lack 
of a goal, is the cause of insecurity. This interpretation is likely to be vigor- 
ously contested by the group, but it is probably valid. The characteristic 
expectations of group members are that the trainer will establish rules of the 
game and distribute rewards. He is presumed to know what the goals are or 
ought to be. Hence his behavior is regarded as a “‘technique’’; he is merely 

laying hard to get. The pretense of a fruitless search for goals is a plea for 
Saas to tell the group what to do, by simultaneously demonstrating its help- 
lessness without him, and its willingness to work under his direction for his 
approval and protection. 

We are here talking about the dominant theme in group life. Many 
minor themes are present, and even in connection with the major theme 
there are differences among members. For some, testing the power of the 
trainer to affect their futures is the major concern. In others, anxiety may be 
aroused through a sense of helplessness in a situation made threatening by the 
protector’s desertion. These alternatives can be seen as the beginnings of 
the counterdependent and dependent adaptations. Those with a dependent 
orientation look vainly for cues from the trainer for procedure and direction, 
sometimes paradoxically they infer that the leader must want it that way. 
Those with a counterdependent orientation strive to detect in the trainer’s 
action clements that would offer ground for rebellion, and may even 
paradoxically demand rules and leadership from him because he is failing to 
provide them. 

The ambiguity of the situation at this stage quickly becomes intolerable 
for some, and a variety of ultimately unserviceable resolutions may be 
invented, many of them idiosyncratic. Alarm at the prospect of future 
meetings is likely to be group-shared, and at least a gesture may be made in 
the direction of formulating an agenda for subsequent mectings. 

This phase is characterized by behavior that has gained approval from 
authorities in the past. Since the meetings are to be parse with groups 
or with human relations, members offer information on these topics, to 
satisfy the presumed expectations of the trainer and to indicate expertise, 
interest, or achievement in these topics (ex-officers from the armed services, 
from fraternities, etc. have the floor). Topics such as business or political 
leadership, discrimination and desegregation, are likely to be discussed. 
During t this phase the contributions a by members are designed to gain 
approval from the trainer, whose reaction to each comment is surreptitiously 
watched. If the trainer comments that this seems to be the case, or if he notes 
that the subject under discussion (say, discrimination) may be related to 
some concerns about membership in this group, he fails again to satisfy the 
needs of members. Not that the validity oft his interpretation is held in much 
doubt. No one is misled by the “flight” behavior involved in discussing 
problems external to the group, least of all the group members. Discussion 
of these matters is filled with perilous uncertainties, however, and so the 
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trainer’s observation is politely ignored, as one would ignore a faux-pas at a 
tea-party. The attempts to gain approval based on implicit hypotheses about 
the potential power of the trainer for good and evil are continued until the 
active members have run through the repertoire of behaviors that have 
gained them favor in the past. 


(ii) Subphase 2: Counterdependence-Flight 

As the trainer continues to fail miserably in satisfying the needs of the 
group, discussion takes on a different tone, and counterdependent expressions 
begin to replace overt dependency phase. In many ways this subphase is the 
most stressful and unpleasant in the life of the group. It is marked by a 
paradoxical development of the trainer’s role into one of omnipotence and 
powerlessness, and by division of the group into two warring subgroups. In 
subphase 1, feelings of hostility were strongly defended; if a slip were made 
that suggested hostility, particularly toward the trainer, the group members 
were embarrassed. Now expressions of hostility are more frequent, and are 
more likely to be npported by other members, or to be met with equally 
hostile responses. Power is much more overtly the concern of group members 
in this subphase. A topic such as leadership may again be discussed, but the 
undertones of the discussion are no longer dependence pleas. Discussion of 
leadership in subphase 2 is in part a vehicle for making explicit the trainer’s 
failure as a leader. In part it is perceived by other members as a bid for leader- 
ship on the part of any member who participates in it. 

The major themes of this subphase are as follows: 


. Two opposed subgroups emerge, together incorporating most of the 
ee members. Characteristically, the subgroups are in disagreement about 
the group’s need for leadership or ‘structure’. One subgroup attempts to 
elect a chairman, nominate working committees, establish agenda, or other- 
wise “‘structure” the meetings; the other subgroup opposes all such efforts. 
At first this appears to be merely an intellectual disagreement concerning the 
future organization of group activity. But soon it becomes the basis for 


destroying any semblance of group unity. Fragmentation is expressed and 
brought about in many ways: voting is a favorite way of dramatizing the 
schism; suggestions that the group is too large and should be divided into 
subgroups for the meetings are frequent; a chairman may be elected and then 
ignored as a demonstration of the group’s ineffectualness, Although control 
mechanisms are sorely needed and desired, no one is willing to relinquish the 
rights of leadership and control to anyone else. The trainer’s abdication has 
created a power gap, but no one is allowed to fill it. 

2. Disenthrallment with the trainer proceeds rapidly. Group members 
see him as at best ineffectual, at worst damaging, to group progress. He is 
ignored and bullied almost simultaneously. His interventions are perceived 
by the counterdependents as an attempt to interrupt group progress; by the 
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dependents, as weak and incorrect statements. His silences are regarded by 
the dependents as desertion; by the counterdependents as manipulation. Much 
of the group activity is to be understood as punishment of the trainer, for his 
failure to meet needs and expectations, for getting the group into an un- 
pleasant situation, for being the worst kind of authority figure—a weak and 
incompetent one, or a manipulative, insincere one. Misunderstanding or 
ignoring his comments, implying that his observations are paranoid fantasies, 
demonstrations that the group is cracking up, references to him in the past 
tense as though he were no = present—these are the punishments for 
his failure. 

As, in the first subphase, the trainer’s wisdom, power, and competence 
were overtly unquestioned, but secretly suspected; so, in the second sub- 
phase, the conviction that he is incompetent and helpless is clearly drama- 
tized, but secretly doubted. Out of this secret doubt arises the belief in the 
trainer's omnipotence. None of the punishments meted out to the trainer 
are recognized as such by the group members; in fact, if the trainer suggests 
that the members feel a need to punish him, they are most likely to respond 
in injured tones or in tones of contempt that what is going on has nothing 
to do with him and that he had best stay out of it. The trainer is still too 
imposing and threatening to challenge directly. There is a secret hope that 
the chaos in the group is in fact part of the master plan, that he is really 
leading them in a direction they should be going. That he may really be 


helpless as they imply, or that the failure may be theirs rather than his, are 


frightening possibilities. For this reason subphase 2 differs very little in its 
fundamental dynamics from subphase 1. There is still the secret wish that 
the trainer will stop all the bedlam which has replaced polite uncertainty, 
by taking his proper role (so that dependent members can cooperate with 
him and counterdependent can rebel in the usual ways). 

Subphase 2 thus brings the group to the brink of catastrophe. The trainer 
has consistently failed to meet the group’s needs. Not daring to turn directly 
on him, the group members engage in mutually destructive behavior: in fact, 
the group threatens suicide as the most extreme expression of dependence.® 
The need to punish the trainer is so strong, however, that his act of salvation 
would have to be magical indeed. 


(iii) Subphase 3: Resolution-Catharsis 


No such magic is available to the trainer. Resolution of the group’s 
difficulties at this point depends upon the presence in the group of other 
forces, which have until this time been inoperative, or ineffective. Only the 
degenerative aspects of the chain of events in subphases 1 and 2 have been 


6, Frequently groups select issues capable of fragmenting the group; e.g. desegregation in a group of 
northern liberals and conventional southerners. Thus we see evidence of what is so typical during this 
subphase, the “self-fulfilling prophecy’’. That is to say, certain strategic topics are predestined to splinter 
the group, which only serves to confirm its uselessness and disparateness. 
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resented up to this point and they are in fact the salient ones. But there has 
~~ a simultaneous, though less obvious, mobilization of constructive 
forces. First, within each of the warring subgroups bonds of mutual support 
have grown. The group member no longer feels helpless and isolated. 
Second, the trainer’s role, seen as weak or manipulative in the de pendence 
orientation, can also be perceived as permissive. Third, his interpretations, 
though openly ignored, have been secretly attended to. And, as the second 
and third points imply, some members of the group are less the prisoners 
of the dependence-counterdependence dilemma than others. These members, 
called the independents, have been relatively ineffective in the group for two 
reasons. First, they have not developed firm bonds with other members in 
either of the warring subgroups, because they have not identified with either 
cause. Typically, they have devoted their energies to an unsuccessful search 
for a compromise settlement of the disagreements in the group. Since their 
attitudes toward authority are less ambivalent than those of other members, 
they have accepted the alleged reason for disagreement in the group—for 
example, whether a chairman should be elected—at face value, and tried to 
mediate. Similarly, they have tended to accept the trainer’s role and inter- 
pretations more nearly at face value. However, his interpretations have 
seemed inaccurate to them, since in fact the interpretations have applied 
much less to them than to the rest of the g group.’ 

Subphase 3 is the most crucial and fragile in group life up to this point. 
What occurs is a sudden shift in the whole basis of group action. It is truly 
a bridging phase; if it occurs at all, it is so rapid and mercurial that the end of 
subphase 2 appears to give way directly to the first subphase of Phase IIL. 
If it does not occur thus rapidly and dramatically, a halting and arduous 
process of vacillation between Phases I and II is likely to persist for a long 
period, the total group movement being very gradual. 

To summarize the state of affairs at the beginning of subphase 3: 1. The 
group 1s polarized into two competing groups, each unable to gain or re- 
linquish power. 2. Those group members ake are uncommitted to either 
subgroup are ineffective in their attempts to resolve the conflict. 3. The 
trainer’s contributions only serve to deepen the cleavage in the group. 

As the group enters subphase 3, it is moving rapidly toward extinction: 
that is, splintering into two or three subgroups. The independents, who have 
until now been passive or ineffectual, become the only hope for survival, 
since they have A far avoided polarization and stereotypic behavior.* The 


7. The ambiguity of the situation, particularly the vague and uncertain role of the trainer, tends to 
induce black-white reaction patterns on the part of the highly ambivalent group members. What 
results, as Frenkel-Brunswik has stated, is the “neglect of reality and seeking for unqualified and un- 
ambiguous over-all acceptance and rejection of other people. The maintenance of such solutions 
requires the shutting out of aspects of reality which represent a possible threat to these solutions’’ (5). 
Another highly interesting approach is J. C. Flugel’s The Psycho-Analytic Study of the Family (4) 

8. Putting this in Newcomb’s A~B-X system we see that the less attraction between A and B, the 
more strain toward symmetry “‘is limited to those X’s [our independents] co-orientation toward which 
is required by the conditions of the association” (13). 
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imminence of dissolution forces them to recognize the fruitlessness of their 
attempts at mediation. For this reason, the trainer's hypothesis that fighting 
one another is off-target behavior is likely to be acted upon at this point. A 
group member may openly express the opinion that the trainer’s presence 
and comments are holding the group back, suggest that “as an experiment” 
the trainer leaves the group “to see how things go without him’. When the 
trainer is thus directly challenged, the de atmosphere of the meeting 
changes. There is a sudden increase in alertness and tension. Previously, there 
had been much acting out of the wish that the trainer were absent, but at the 
same time a conviction that he was the raison d’étre of the group’s existence— 
that it would fall apart without him. Previously, absence of the trainer would 
have constituted desertion, or defeat, fulfilment of the members’ worst fears 
as to their own inadequacy or the trainer’s. But now leaving the group can 
have a different meaning. General agreement that the trainer should leave is 
rarely achieved. However, after a little further discussion it becomes clear 
that he is at liberty to leave, with the understanding that he wishes to be a 
member of the group, and will return if and when the group is willing to 
accept him. 

The principal function of the symbolic removal of the trainer is in its 
effect of freeing the group to bring into awareness the hitherto carefully 
ignored feelings toward him as an authority figure, and toward the group 
activity as an off-target dramatization of the ambivalence toward authority. 
The leadership provided by the independents (whom the group sees as 
having no vested interest in power) leads to a new orientation toward 
membership in the group. In the discussion that follows the exit of the trainer, 
the dependents’ assertion that the trainer deserted and the counterdependents’ 
assertion that he was kicked out are soon replaced by consideration of 
whether his behavior was “responsible” or “irresponsible”. The power 
problem is resolved by being defined in terms of member responsibilities, 
and the terms of the trainer's return to the group are settled by the require- 
ment that he behave as “just another member of the group”. This phrase is 
then explained as meaning that he should take neither more nor jess respon- 
sibility for what happens in the group than any other member. 

The above description of the process does not do justice to the excitement 
and involvement characteristic of this period. How much transferable insight 
ambivalent members acquire from it is difficult to assess. At least within the 
life of the group, later activity is rarely perceived in terms of submission and 
rebellion. 

An interesting parallel, which throws light on the order of events in 
group development, is given in Freud’s discussion of the myth of the primal 
horde. In his version: 


“These many individuals eventually banded themselves together, killed 
[the father], and cut him in pieces.... They then formed the totemistic 
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community of brothers all with equal rights and united by the totem 
prohibitions which were to preserve and to expiate the memory of the 
murder”’ (6, p. 112). 


The horde’s act, according to Freud, was soon distorted into an heroic myth: 
instead of murder by the group, the myth held that the father had been over- 
thrown single-handed by one person, usually the youngest son. In this 
attribution of the group act to one individual (the hero) Freud saw the 

“emergence of the individual from group psychology”. His definition of a 
hero is “... a man who stands up manfully against his father and in the end 
victoriously overthrows him” (8, p. 9). (The heroic myth of Freud thus 
shares much in common with Sullivan’s “delusion of unique individuality’’.) 

In the training group, the member who initiates the events leading to the 
trainer's exit is sometimes referred to as a “hero” by the other members. 
Responsibility for the act is felt to be shared by the group, however, and out 
of their experience comes the first strong sense of group solidarity and in- 
volvement—a reversal of the original version, where the individual emerges 
from the group. This turn of events clarifies Freud’s remark concerning the 
libidinal ties to the leader and to the other group members. Libidinal ties 
toward the other group members cannot be adequately developed until there 
is a resolution of the ties with the leader. In our terms, those components of 
group life having to do with intimacy and interdependence cannot be dealt 
with until those components having to do with authority and dependence 
have been resolved. 

Other aspects of subphase 3 may be understood by investigating the 
dramatic significance of the revolt. The event is always marked in group 
history as “‘a turning- point’, “the time we became a group”, “when | first 
got involved”, etc. The mounting tension, followed by sometimes up- 
roarious euphoria, cannot be entirely explained by the surface events. It may 
be that the revolt represents a realization of i important fantasies individuals 
hold in all organizations, that the emotions involved are undercurrents 
wherever rebellious and submissive tendencies toward existing authorities 
must be controlled. These are the themes of some of our great dramas— 
Antigone, Billy Budd, Hamlet, and our most recent folk-tale, The Caine 
Mutiny. But the event is more than the presentation of a drama, or an acting- 
out of fantasies. For it can be argued that the moments of stress and catharsis, 
when emotions are labile and intense, are the times in the group life when 
there is readiness for change. Leighton’s analysis of a minor revolution at a 
Japanese relocation camp is wil quoting in full on this point: 


“While this [cathartic] situation is fraught with danger because of trends 
which may make the stress become worse before it gets better, there is 
also an opportunity for administrative action that is not likely to be found 
in more secure times. It is fairly well recognized in psychology that at 
periods of great emotional stir the individual human at can undergo 
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far-reaching and permanent changes in his personality. It is as if the bone 
structure of his systems of belief and of his habitual patterns of behavior 
becomes soft, is Cased into new shapes and hardens there when the period 
of tension is over.... Possibly the same can be true of whole groups of 
people, and there are Treva: Pc of social changes and movements 
occurring when there was widespread emotional tension, usually some 
form of anxiety. The Crusades, parts of the Reformation, the French 
Revolution, the change in Zulu life in the reign of Chaca, the Meiji 
Restoration, the Mormon movement, the Russian Revolution, the rise 
of Fascism, and alterations in the social sentiments of the United States 
going on at present are all to some extent examples” (12, p. 360). 


Observers of industrial relations have made similar observations. When 
strikes result from hostile labor-management relations (as contrasted to 
straight wage demands), there is a fuidity of relationships and a wide re- 
pertoire of structural changes during this period not available before the 
strike act.® 

So it is, we believe, with the training group. But what are the new values 
and behavior patterns that emerge out of the emotional experience of Phase 
I? Principally, they are acceptance by each member of his full share of 
responsibility for what happens in the group. The outcome is autonomy for 
the group. After the events of subphase 3, there is no more attribution of 
magical powers to the trainer—cither the dependent fantasy that he sees 
farther, knows better, is mysteriously guiding the group and protecting it 
from evil, or the very similar counterdependent Rau that he is mani- 
pulating the group, exploiting 1 it in his own interests, that the experience is 
one of “brain-washing”. The criterion for evaluating a contribution is no 
longer who said it, but what is said. Thereafter, such power fantasies as the 
trainer himself may have present no different sdltis from the power 
fantasies of any other group member. At the same time, the illusion that there 
is a struggle or power in the group is suddenly dissipated, and the contri- 
butions of other members are evaluated in terms of their relevance to shared 


group goals. 


SUMMARY OF PHASE I 


The very word development implies not only movement through time, 
but also a definite order of rogression. The group must traverse subphase 1 
to reach subphase 2, and ft 3 before it can move into Phase II. At the 
same time, lower levels of development coexist with more advanced levels. 
Blocking and regression occur frequently, and the group may be “‘stuck’’ at 
a certain phase of development. It would, of course, be difficult to imagine 


9. See A. Gouldner (10), W. F. Whyte, Jr. (22). Robert E. Park, writing in 1928, had considerable 
insight on some functions of revolution and change. See (14). 
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a group remaining long in subphase 3—the situation is too tense to be per- 
manent. But the group may founder for some time in subphase 2 with little 
movement. In short, groups do not inevitably develop through the resolu- 
tion of the dependence phase to Phase II. This movement may be retarded 
indefinitely. Obviously much depends upon the trainer’s role. In fact, the 
whole dependence modality may be submerged by certain styles of trainer 
behavior. The trainer has a certain range of choice as to whether dependency 
as a source of communication distortion is to be highlighted and made the 
subject of special experiential and conceptual consideration. The personality 
and training philosophy of the trainer Sais his interest in introducing 
or avoiding explicit consideration of dependency.'® 

There are other important forces in the group besides the trainer, and 
these may serve to facilitate or block the development that has been described 
as typical of Phase I. Occasionally there may be no strong independents 
capable of bringing about the barometric events that precipitate movement. 
Or the leaders of opposing subgroups may be the most assertive members of 
the group. In such cases the group may founder permanently i in subphase 2. 
If a group has the misfortune to experience a “traumatic’’ event early in its 
existence—exceedingly schizoid behavior by some member during the first 
few meetings, for example—anxieties of other members may be aroused to 
such an extent that all culturally suspect behavior, particularly open ex- 
pression of feelings, is strongly inhibited in subsequent meetings. 

Table 1 summarizes the major events of Phase I, as it typically proceeds. 
This phase has dealt primarily with the resolution of dependence needs. It 
ends with acceptance of mutual responsibility for the fate of the group and a 
sense of solidarity, but the implications of shared responsibility have yet to 
be explored. This exploration is reserved for Phase Il, which we have chosen 
to call the Interdependence Phase. 


B. PHASE I: INTERDEPENDENCE 
The resolution of dependence problems marks the transfer of group 
attention (and inattention) to the problems of shared responsibility. 
Sullivan's description of the Fa from childhood to the juvenile era 
seems pertinent here: 


“The juvenile era is marked off from childhood by the appearance of an 
urgent need for compeers with whom to have one’s existence. By 
‘compeers’ I mean people who are on our level, and have generically 
similar attitudes toward authoritative figures, activities and the like. This 
marks the beginning of the juvenile era, the great developments in which 
are the talents for cooperation, competition and compromise’’ (20, pp. 
17-18. Emphasis ours). 


10. This is elaborated further in the accompanying paper, “A Theory of Training by Group Methods”, 
by H. A. Shepard and W. G, Bennis, 
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The remaining barriers to valid communication are those associated with 
orientations toward interdependence: i.c. intimacy, friendship, identification. 
While the distribution of power was the cardinal issue during Phase I, the 
distribution of affection occupies the group during Phase II. 


(iv) Subphase 4: Enchantment-Flight 

At the outset of subphase 4, the group is happy, cohesive, relaxed. The 
atmosphere is one of “sweetness and light’. Any slight increase in tension is 
instantly dissipated by joking and laughter. The fighting of Phase I is still 
fresh in the memory of the group, and the group's efforts are devoted to 
patching up differences, healing wounds, and maintaining a harmonious 
atmosphere. Typically, this is a time of merrymaking and group minstrelsy. 
Coffee and cake may be served at the meetings. Hours may be passed in 
organizing a group party. Poetry or songs commemorating the important 
events and persons in the group’s history may be composed by individuals or, 
more commonly, as a group project. All decisions must be unanimous during 
this period, since everyone must be happy, but the issues on which decisions 
are made are mostly ones about which group members have no strong 
feelings. At first the cathartic, healing function of these activities is clear; 
there is much spontaneity, playfulness, and pleasure. Soon the pleasures begin 
to wear thin. 

The myth of mutual acceptance and universal harmony must eventually 


be recognized for what it is. From the beginning of this phase there are 
frequent evidences of underlying hostilities, unresolved issues in the group. 
But they are quickly, nervously smoothed over by laughter or mis- 
Fh reer Subphase 4 begins with catharsis, but that is followed by the 


development of a rigid norm to which all members are forced to conform: 
“Nothing must be allowed to disturb our harmony in the future; we must 
avoid the mistakes of the painful past.’’ Not that members have forgotten 
that the painful past was a necessary preliminary to the autonomous and (it 
is said) delightful present, though that fact is carefully overlooked. Rather, 
there is a dim realization that all members must have an experience somewhat 
analogous to the trainer's in subphase 3, before a mutually understood, 
accepted, and realistic definition of their own roles in the group can be 
arrived at. 

Resistance of members to the requirement that harmony be maintained 
at all costs appears in subtle ways. In open group discussion the requirement 
is imperative: either the member does not dare to endanger harmony 
with the group or to disturb the status quo by denying that all problems have 
been solved. Much as members may dislike the tedious work of maintaining 
the appearance of harmony, the alternative is worse. The house of cards 
would come tumbling down, and the painful and exacting work of building 
something more substantial would have to begin. The flight from these 
problems takes a number of forms. Group members may say, “We've had 
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our fighting and are now a group. Thus, further self-study is unnecessary.” 
Very commonly, the possibility of any change may be prevented by not 
coming together as a total group at all. Thus the members may subgroup 
through an entire meeting. Those who would disturb the friendly sub- 
groups are accused of “rocking the boat”. 

The solidarity and harmony become more and more illusory, but the 
group still clings to the illusion. This perseveration is in a way a consequence 
of the deprivation that members have experienced in maintaining the atmos- 
phere of harmony. Maintaining it forces members to behave in ways alien 
to their own feelings; to go still further in group involvement would mean a 
complete loss of self. The group is therefore torn by a new ambivalence, 
which might be verbalized as ae 1. “We all love one another and there- 
fore we must maintain the solidarity of the group and give up whatever is 
necessary of our selfish desires.” 2. “The group demands that I sacrifice my 
identity as a person; but the group is an evil mechanism which satisfies no 
dominant needs.” As this subphase comes to a close, the happiness that 
marked its beginning is maintained only as a mask. The “innocent” splitting 
of the group into subgroups has gone so far that members will even walk 
around the meeting table to join in the conversation of a subgroup rather 
than speak across the table at the risk of bringing the whole group together. 
There is a certain uneasiness about the group; there is a fecling that “we 
should work together but cannot”. There may be a tendency to regress to 
the orientation of subphase 1: group members would like the trainer to take 
over. 

To recapitulate: subphase 4 begins with a happy sense of group belong- 
ingness. individual identity is eclipsed by a “the group is bigger than all of 
us” sentiment. But this integration is short lived: it soon becomes perceived 
as a fake attempt to resolve interpersonal problems by denying their reality. 
In the later stages of this subphase, enchantment with the total group is re- 
placed by enchantment with one’s subgroup, and out of this breakdown of 
the group emerges a new — based on the anxieties aroused out 
of this first, suffocating, involvement. 


(v) Subphase 5: Disenchantment-Fight 

This subphase is marked by a division into two subgroups—paralleling 
the experience of subphase 2—but this time based upon orientations toward 
the degree of intimacy required by group membership. Membership in the 
two subgroups is not necessarily the same as in subphase 2: for now the 
fragmentation occurs as a result of opposite and extreme attitudes toward 
the degree of intimacy desired in interpersonal relations. The counter- 
personal members band together to resist further involvement. The over- 
personal members band together in a demand for unconditional love. While 
these subgroups appear as divergent as possible, a common theme underlies 
them. For the one group, the only means seen for maintaining self-esteem 
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is to avoid any real commitment to others; for the other group, the only 
way to maintain self-esteem is to obtain a commitment from others to 
forgive everything. The subgroups share in common the fear that intimacy 
breeds contempt. 

This anxiety is reflected in many ways during subphase 6. For the first 
time openly disparaging remarks are made about the group. Invidious 
comparisons are made between it and other groups. Similarly, psychology 
and social science may be attacked.!! The inadequacy of the g group as a basis 
for self-esteem is dramatized in many ways—from stating “‘I don’t care what 
you think”, to boredom, to absenteeism. The overpersonals insist that they 
are happy and comfortable, while the counterpersonals complain about the 
lack of group morale. Intellectualization by the overpersonals frequently 
takes on religious overtones concerning Christian love, consideration for 
others, etc. In explanations of member behavior, the counterpersonal 
members account for all in terms of motives having nothing to do with the 
present group; the overpersonals explain all in terms of acceptance and 
_ rejection in the present group. 

Subphase 5 belongs to the counterpersonals as subphase 4 belonged to 
the overpersonals. Subphase 4 might be caricatured as hiding in the womb 
of the group; subphase ¢ as hiding out of sight of the group. It seems probable 
that both of these modalities serve to ward off anxieties associated with 
intimate interpersonal relations. A theme that links them together can be 
verbalized as follows: “If others really knew me, they would reject me.” 
The overpersonal’s formula for avoiding this rejection seems to be accepting 
all others so as to be protected by the others’ guilt; the counterpersonal’s way 
is by rejecting all others before they have a chance to reject him. Another 
way of characterizing the counterpersonal orientation is in the phrase, “I 
would lose my identity as a member of the group.” The corresponding over- 
personal orientation reads, “I have nothing to . by identifying with the 
group.” We can now look back on the past two subphases as counter- 
measures against loss of self-esteem; what Sullivan once referred to as the 
greatest inhibition to the understanding of what is distinctly human, “‘the 
overwhelming conviction of self-hood—this amounts to a delusion of unique 
individuality”. The sharp swings and fluctuations that occurred between 
the enchantment and euphoria of subphase 4 and the disenchantment of 
subphase 5 can be seen as a struggle we the “‘institutionalization of 


complacency”’ on the one hand and anxiety associated with fantasy specu- 
lations about intimacy and involvement on the other. This dissociative 
behavior serves a purpose of its own: a generalized denial of the group and 
its meaning for individuals. For if the group is important and valid then it 


11. This frequently comes about as a result of the intellectualization process that accompanies this 
subphase. Members raise the question, “Are we a group?” Any answer offered is distorted and trans- 
formed into an attack on the inadequacies of social science research, The guise of intellectual concern 
only serves as a foil to indicate the failure and impotence of the group, another example of the “‘self- 
fulfilling prophecy”. 

FF 
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has to be taken seriously. If it can wallow in the enchantment of subphase 4, 
it is safe; if it can continually vilify the goals and objectives of the group, it is 
also safe. The disenchantment theme in subphase 5 is perhaps a less skilful 
and more desperate security provision with its elaborate wall of defenses than 
the “group mind” theme of subphase 4. What should be stressed is that 
both subphase defenses were created almost entirely on fantastic expectations 
about the consequences of group involvement. These defenses are homo- 
logous to anxiety as it is experienced by the individual; i.e. the state of 
“anxiety arises as a response to a situation of danger and which will be 
reproduced thenceforward whenever such a situation recurs” (7, p. 72). In 
sum, the past two subphases were marked by a conviction that further group 
involvement would be injurious to members’ self-esteem. 


(vi) Subphase 6; Consensual Validation 


In the groups of which we write, two forces combine to press the group 
toward a resolution of the interdependency problem. These are the approach- 
ing end of the training course, and the nail to establish a method of evalua- 
tion (including course grades). 

There are, of course, ways of denying or avoiding these realities. The 
group can agree to continue to meet after the course ends. It can extricate 
itself from evaluation activities by asking the trainer to perform the task, or 
by awarding a blanket grade. But turning this job over to the trainer is a 
regression to dependence; and refusal to discriminate and reward is a failure 
to resolve the problems of interdependence. If the group has developed in 
general as we have described, the reality of termination and evaluation cannot 
be denied, and these regressive modes of adaptation cannot be tolerated. 

The characteristic defenses of the two subgroups at first fuse to prevent 
any movement toward the accomplishment of the evaluation and grading 
task. The counterpersonals resist evaluation as an invasion of privacy: they 
foresee catastrophe if members begin to say what they think of yne another. 
The overpersonals resist grading since it involves discriminating among the 
group members. At the same time, all members have a stake in the outcome 
of evaluation and grading. In avoiding the task, members of each sub- 
group are matiereel by members of the other as “rationalizing”, and the 
group becomes involved in a vicious circle of mutual disparagement. In this 
srocess, the fear of loss of self-esteem through group involvement is near to 
am realized. As in subphase 3, it is the independents—in this case those 
whose self-esteem is not threatened by the prospect of intimacy—who 
restore members’ confidence in the group. Sometimes all that is required 
to reverse the vicious circle quite dramatically 1 is a request by an independent 
for assessment of his own role. Or it may be an expression of confidence in 
the group’s ability to accomplish the task. 

The activity that follows group commitment to the evaluation task does 
not conform to the expectations of the overpersonal or counterpersonal 
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members. Its chief characteristic is the willingness and ability of group 
members to validate their self-concepts with other members. The fear of 
rejection fades when tested against reality. The tensions that developed as a 
result of these fears diminish in the light of actual discussion of member roles. 
At the same time, there is revulsion against “capsule evaluations’ and 
“curbstone psychoanalysis’. Instead, what ensues is a serious attempt by each 
group member to verbalize his private conceptual scheme for understanding 
human behavior—his own se that of others. Bringing these assumptions 
into explicit communication is the main work of subphase 6. This activity 
ros a high level of work and of communicative skill. Some of the 
values that appear to underlie the group’s work during this subphase are as 
follows: 1. Members can accept one another’s differences without associating 
“good” and “bad” with the differences. 2. Conflict exists but is over substan- 
tive issues rather than emotional issues. 3. Consensus is reached as a result of 
rational discussion rather than through a compulsive attempt at unanimity. 
4. Members are aware of their own involvement, and of other aspects of 
group process, without being overwhelmed or alarmed. 5. Through the 
evaluation process, members take on greater personal meaning to each other. 
This facilitates communication and creates a deeper understanding of how the 
other person thinks, feels, behaves; it creates a series of personal expectations, 
as distinguished from the previous, more stereotyped, role expectations. 

The above values, and some concomitant values, are of course very close 
to the authors’ conception of a “good group”’. In actuality they are not always 
achieved by the end of the group life. The prospect of the death of the group, 
after much procrastination in the secret hope that it will be over before any- 
thing can be done, is likely to force the group into strenuous last-minute 
efforts to overcome the obstacles that have blocked its progress.'* As a result, 
the sixth subphase is too often hurried and incomplete. If the hurdles are not 
overcome in time, grading is likely to be an exercise that confirms members’ 
worst suspicions about the group. And if role evaluation is attempted, cither 
the lek welehdions contain so much hostile material as to block further 
efforts, or evaluations are so flowery and vacuous that no one, least of all the 
recipient, believes them. 

In the resolution of interdependence problems, member-personalities 
count for even more than they do in the resolution of dependence problems. 
The trainer’s behavior is crucial in determining the group’s ability to resolve 
the dependence issue, but in the interdependence issue the group is, so to 
speak, only as strong as its weakest link. The exceedingly beset group 
member can ride through Phase I with a fixed belief in the existence of a 
private relationship between himself and the trainer; but the person whose 
anxieties are intense under the threats associated with intimacy can im- 
mobilize the group. (Table IJ summarizes the major events of Phase II.) 


12. Cf. S. Freud (9, pp. 316-57). The meaning of termination of treatment and of its consequences 
for the patient is discussed here. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Dependence and interdependence—power and love, authority and 
intimacy—are regarded as the central problems of group life. In most 
organizations and societies, the rules governing the distribution of authority 
and the degree of intimacy among members are prescribed. In the human 
relations training group, they are major areas of uncertainty. While the 
choice of these matters as the focus of group attention and experience rests 
to some extent with the trainer, his choice is predicated on the belief that they 
are the core of interpersonal experience. As such, the principal obstacles to 
valid interpersonal communication lie in rigidities of interpretation and 
response carried over from the anxious experiences with particular love or 
power figures into new situations in which they are inappropriate. The 
existence of such autisms complicates all discussion ends and in some 
instances makes an exchange Guinn impossible. 

Stating the training goal as the establishment of valid communication 
means that the relevance of the autistic response to authority and intimacy 
on the part of any member can be explicitly examined, and at least a pro- 
visional alternative formulated by him. Whether this makes a lasting change 
in the member’s flexibility, or whether he will return to his more restricted 
formula when confronted with a new situation, we do not know, but we 
expect that it varies with the success of his group experience—particularly his 
success in understanding it. 

We have attempted to portray what we believe to be the typical pattern 
of group development, pad 5 to show the relationship of member orientations 
and changes in member orientations to the major movements of the group. 
In this connection, we have emphasized the catalytic role of persons un- 
conflicted with respect to one or the other of the dependence and inter- 
dependence areas. This power to move the group lies mainly in his freedom 
from anxiety-based reactions to problems of authority (or intimacy): he has 
the freedom to be creative in searching for a way to reduce tension. 

We have also emphasized the “barometric event” or event capable of 
moving the group from one phase to the next. The major events of this kind 
are the removal of the trainer as part of the resolution of the dependence 
problem; and the evaluation-grading requirements at the termination of the 
course. Both these barometric events require a catalytic agent in the group 
to bring them about. That is to say, the trainer-exit can take place only at 
the moment when it is capable of symbolizing the attainment of group 
autonomy, and it requires a catalytic agent in the group to give it this 
meaning. And the grading assignment can move the group forward 
only if the catalytic agent can reverse the vicious circle of disparagement 
that precedes it. 

Whether the incorporation of these barometric events into the training 
design merely makes our picture of group development a self-fulfilling 
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prophecy, or whether, as we wish to believe, these elements make dramatic- 
ally clear the major forward movements of the group, and open the gate 
for a flood of new understanding and communication, can only be decided 
on the basis of more, and more varied, experience. 

The evolution from Phase I to Phase II represents not only a change in 
emphasis from power to affection, but also from role to personality. Phase I 
activity claus centers on broad role distinctions such as class, ethnic 
background, professional interests, etc.; Phase II activity involves a deeper 
concern with personality modalities, such as reaction to failure, warmth, 
retaliation, anxiety, etc. This development presents an interesting paradox. 
For the group in Phase | emerged out of a heterogencous collectivity of 
individuals; the individual in Phase II emerged out of the group. This 
suggests that group therapy, where attention is focused on individual move- 
ment, begins at - least enabling time. It is possible that, before group 
members are able to help each other, the barriers to communication must 


be partially understood, 
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SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
OF TRUANTS AND 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


I. J. CROFT AND T. G. GRYGIER! 


PART I: PROBLEM AND METHOD 
Introduction 


The aim of this paper is to present an inquiry, involving the whole of a 
Secondary Modern School, into the pattern of social relationships among its 
pupils, with special reference to the truant and delinquent boys. It was 
assumed by the present investigators that attitudes influence behaviour: in 
particular that schoolboys’ reactions are to some extent dictated by the 
opinions that their tgp express about them. Therefore a measurement 
involving the attitudes of other boys towards a subject may serve as an in- 
dicator of his reactions and general behaviour. 

The main objective was to find out how the delinquent stood in his 
school group: was he popular, isolated, or unpopular? In addition, it was 
hoped to discover something about the validity of the sociometric method? 
in this particular field, with a view to predicting delinquent behaviour from 
the results of sociometric tests. It was inevitable that in the course of the 
research a number of other problems would be raised—the significance of 
various aspects of social acceptance, the value of certain questions in the 
sociometric questionnaire, the pattern of personal relationships at different 
ages—and these are dealt with severally as they occur. 

1. The research was planned in collaboration by both authors, one:of whom (I. J. C.) was responsible 
for the administration of the tests and for liaison with the school, while the other (T. G. G.) had charge 
of the statistical treatment of the material; its elaboration became once again a joint effort. They 
both wish to record their gratitude to the London County Council for permission and facilities to carry 
out this study, and to the headmaster and staff of the school for their cooperation. Thanks are also due 
to the leader of a nearby youth club, who provided details about the attendance of certain boys. The 
whole investigation was made possible by the Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency, 
who gave permission to their Research Fellow (T. G. G.) to work on the project on their behalf. 

2. Sociometry has been defined by its founder, J. L. Moreno, as the mathematical study of psycho- 


logical properties of populations. Its aim is “to ascertain the quantity and expansion of psychological 
currents” (17). On use of sociometry in schools, see Oscar A, Ocser’s Teacher, Pupil, and Task (24). 
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The Population 


The Secondary Modern School chosen for the research stood in a poor 
neighbourhood and drew its pupils from a fairly wide catchment area, which 
included districts notorious in recent years for crime. Well served by open 
spaces (one of the parks of central London was within easy reach), it was 
situated on the fringe of the lighter industries that are now tending to move 
farther westwards out of the county. Predominant among local attractions 
was a large entertainment centre; in the opposite direction, to the north and 
about a mile or more distant, were engineering firms associated with the 
motor industry, which absorbed some of the boys when they left school. 
The property surrounding was mixed in character, but this school did not 
draw very extensively on the residents of the large housing estates begun just 
before the war. 

At the time of the inquiry there were some 400 boys in the school aged 
between eleven and fifteen years and organized into thirteen classes. These 
boys came from a number of contributory primary schools, whose abler 
pupils would have been sent to Grammar or Central schools. Educationally 
sub-normal boys were catered for in a special secondary school. In the 
absence of any scientific evidence, we can only hazard a guess at the probable 
intelligence range of this school, whose average may be considered to fall 
slightly below I.Q. 100. Individual testing on the Binet Scale had revealed 
1.Q.s below 80, and there were also one or two boys with quotients in the 
higher ranges who had failed at the entrance examination for the Grammar 
School. Classes (except for the two fourth-year classes) were graded 
according to general ability, so that each boy on arrival had been put into a 
class numbered 1A, 1B, 1C, or 1D accordingly. At the end of the second year 
certain boys were selected for Technical Schools, which explains why we 
were only three third-year classes. It is important to remember that teaching 
in this type of school is almost entirely on a class basis—there is on the whole 
very little regrouping for special activities or subjects—therefore, by con- 
fining ourselves to the classroom unit, we were not limiting unduly the 
scope of the sociometric test, especially as there was already some evidence (4) 
that only a small percentage of boys tended to choose friends outside their 
classroom group. Whether the kinship, street, or neighbourhood group 
exerted an influence on such choices was not within our terms of reference. 

Information about the number of boys who had appeared before the 
Juvenile Court was available; at the time of the test these were listed in the 
following categories: 


On probation: 9 (2°25 per cent) 
Have been on probation: 4 (1 per cent) 
Found guilty but not put on probation: 5 (1-25 per cent) 


In addition, 21 boys (5:25 per cent) were reported by the staff of the 
school to be truants. 
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The Sociometric Test 


Each class was given a sociometric test. Form A of the test, given to 
seven of the thirteen classes, is reproduced below; the remaining six classes 


were given Form B, which reversed the order of questions B to H and J 
to P. 


and now your class 

Underneath is a list of questions about your likes and dislikes, Always 

choose 3 names from the boys in your class. Read the whole list of questions through before 

making your choice. WHAT YOU WRITE DOWN IS SECRET AND WILL NOT BE SHEWN TO ANY 
OTHER BOY OR MASTER. 


LIKES 


Write first the name of the boy you like most, then the name of the boy you like second 


best, then the third best. 
A. — boys do you like ae 


B.\ 


CN 


DISLIKES 


Write first the name of the boy you like least of all, then the names of the two boys you like 
next least. 


I. Which boys do you like least? 


I. 
. Which boys would you like to to camp with least? 
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A classroom with individual desks was set apart for the test. When each 
class came in with its form-master and was seated, every boy found lying 
in front of him a pencil and two sheets of paper; one was the test sheet and 
the other was a printed list containing the surnames of all the boys in that 
particular class. Complete silence was insisted upon. The tester then gave 
out instructions. 

After the whole procedure, which usually took less than thirty minutes, 
each class teacher was given a printed list and asked to grade his boys into 
certain categories: A—the six most troublesome boys; B—the six best 
behaved and cooperative; C—the six below average in behaviour; and D— 
the six above average in behaviour. The remainder, E, were then graded as 
average. Truants were next identified, and finally the master was asked which 
three boys, in his estimation, were the most popular and which three were 
the most unpopular. 


Hypotheses of the Present Research 


Within the broad aims of our research described in the Introduction, 
some specific hypotheses were also elaborated. Their aim was to state a 
number of problems in such a form that, within the general limits of the 
techniques at our disposal, they could be elucidated in one way or another. 
The whole procedure, that is to say both the collection of information and 
the elaboration of the material, has been subordinated to these hypotheses. 

The hypotheses were: 

1. Boys who are frequently chosen as best friends tend to be chosen by 
those same boys (in different situations) or by other boys as second-best and 
third-best friends as well; boys who are strongly rejected in some question- 
naires and situations tend to be at least mildly rejected in other questionnaires 
and situations. 

2. Popularity is relatively evenly distributed and varies in time: most 
boys have a few friends, but they tend to be more popular at one time than 
at another. By contrast, dislike is concentrated on a relatively small number 
of scapegoats who remain constant.* 

3(a). Boys differ in the way in which they choose their friends. Younger 
boys, truants, and delinquents tend to choose their best friends from the 
boys with whom they like to play. 

The following hypothesis may be regarded as an alternative: 

3(b). Younger boys, truants, and delinquents tend to choose the same 
boys irrespective of the situation (this tendency may be termed “halo effect’), 
but older and more mature boys are more discriminating and choose different 
boys for different situations. The same tendency operates in the pattern of 
rejections. 


3. This hypothesis was not originally formulated, but was added later on, in the light of the pre- 
liminary inquiry into the method. 
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In these two hypotheses we were interested in the ways in which the boys 
under examination reacted to school-mates. 

4. Delinquency, truancy, and the general behaviour of boys at school as 
rated by teachers are associated with social status as measured by specific 
sociometric scores; in particular with the extent to which these boys are: 


(a) chosen by their school-mates as friends, 
(b) rejected by them, 
(c) emotionally entangled with them (either in a friendly or conflictual 


way), or 


(d) emotionally isolated (in other words, having no friends or enemics). 


§. Teachers’ ratings of boys as most popular or most unpopular in their 
class agree with sociometric scores as measured by our questionnaire method; 
teachers’ concepts of popularity and unpopularity coincide with specific 
sociometric scores. 

6. The social relationships of any boy in his class will determine whether 
he joins a club and if so whether he will continue to attend or not. 

In addition our research aimed at examining the patterns of social relation- 
ships in various classes both for preferences and for rejections; the ways in 
which the boys reacted to others and were reacted to by others. The ex- 

loration of these phenomena is complex and does not permit the formu- 
oe of hypotheses, so the material examined is best reflected in the socio- 
grams (see pp. 460-1). 


Previous Sociometric Studies 


Although the early work of Moreno (17) was concerned with delinquent 
groups, subsequent research has been mainly directed towards an under- 
standing of the dynamic nature of leadership and the use of the sociometric 
test as an objective basis on which to build up a method for modifying and 
re-educating the attitudes of groups and of individuals within those groups. 
This trend was also marked in the sociometric studies of delinquency. 
Moreno and Jennings (19), for example, stated that leaders selected in 
prisons and reformatories had outstanding records of anti-social activities, 
whereas those who reformed or wished to reform remained unchosen. 
Hence re-education was no easy task; re-grouping and re-training must go 
hand in hand, and in fact the re-training of the sub-leader in these situations 
was found to be more profitable. 

In a recent study by Schrag (27), the results of the sociometric question- 
naire were in close agreement with those of the subsequent election to the 
Inmates’ Council and on the whole confirmed the findings of Moreno and 
Jennings. Compared with other inmates, the leaders studied by Schrag 
proved to have spent more years in prison, to have had longer sentences 
remaining to be served, to have been more often charged with crimes of 
violence, and to have been more frequently recidivists. There was no 
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significant difference in respect of age, occupation, education, intelligence, 
and ethnic and marital status. The leaders were also more frequently 
diagnosed as homosexual, psychoneurotic, or psychopathic; and had re- 
corded ey: more serious infractions of rules, including esca 
attempted esc hting, and assault. Divided into sub-groups, first 
offenders irs to eo ct other first offenders, inmates serving short sentences 
to choose short-termers, while homosexuals, psychoneurotics, and psycho- 
paths tended to choose leaders from their own ranks. By and large, however, 
the leaders proved to be more mature criminals serving long sentences for 
crimes of violence. These results are in agreement with the classical study of 
the prison community by Clemmer (3) and fully support the author’s 
statement that “prison culture is organised around the values of its most 
persistent and least improvable ss ; 

Valuable as they are, the above investigations fail to provide adequate 
evidence for or against the hypotheses outlined in the present research. 
First, they deal with criminals confined to penal institutions, while the present 
research is concerned with the social i ideiehtes of the delinquent in a 
normal setting. Secondly, Schrag’s study tends to confuse leadership and 
prestige with popularity, a weakness of many investigations in this field, even 
of those planned by such careful workers as Polansky, Lippitt, Redl, and 
Rosen (14, 25, 26).* Both in the field of delinquency and in other fields, the 
observational correlates of popularity remain very obscure (2, 7, 16, 22, 
25, 31). 


A relatively more promising approach to the oe of determinants of 


popularity was offered by Northway (21). She studied the personality 
patterns of children who were the least acceptable to their contemporaries, 
and it was found that these could be anil separated into the recessive 
children, the socially uninterested, and the ale ineffective. This thesis 
was more fully elaborated later, when Northway et al. (23) reporied on the 
reliability of sociometric questionnaires tested by the split-half or test-retest 
methods and commented on the greater permanence of first as opposed to 
second and third choices. She concluded that the child who “puts out more 
effort” was the more highly accepted, while “recessive and aggressive 
personalities” were associated with low sociometric status. The child’s 
acceptance in the social group was related to the degree and direction of 
outgoing energy. In a more recent study Lippitt, Polansky, and Rosen (14) 
confirmed Northway’s hypothesis with respect to “attributed power’’ rather 
than popularity: they found that “high power” subjects tend to have a 
relatively high output of activity. Unfortunately the relationship between 
prereset popularity and delinquency has not so far been reported. 


good example of this confusion is shown in a report by Smucker (28), In this inquiry a composite 
saa x popularity includes such discrepant items as personal friendship and election for a UNO con- 
ference. See also Richardson (6) who shows more awareness of this point. It is interesting that Moreno 
himself (17) differentiates very clearly between powerful and popular leaders; the muddle has arisen in 
later work by 
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Surprisingly little work has been done on the relationship between 
sociometric status and maladjustment, but the results so far reported point 
in the expected direction. Bonney (1) found a correlation of +43 between 
sociometric status and social adjustment as measured by a self-rating scale, 
the California Test of Personality. In a recent study of neuroticism in school 
children, Thorpe and James (30) confirmed a previous finding by Thorpe 
(29) that suggested the use of the sociometric test as a screening device. 
Thorpe and James used a battery of questionnaires and objective performance 
tests in order to find measures that would differentiate between children 
receiving psychiatric treatment for emotional disturbance and their non- 
neurotic controls. Their study was unusually well controlled, and their 
conclusions are worth quoting here: “The implications of the results of 
comparing the performances of neurotic and normal children tested in their 
schools are that there is little hope of using group tests of the questionnaire 
variety in this way for the screening of such groups. Most A se can at 
this stage be placed on the sociometric test (Thorpe, 1953) for which a 
significant tendency for neurotic children to be less popular in terms of this 
test than the normal controls is demonstrated. For the remainder of the 
verbal tests, whether considered individually or together, their screening 
efficiency is virtually zero.” In fact, out of twenty-nine variables used by 
Thorpe and James, only two performance tests proved to have a better 
discriminating power than a simple sociometric questionnaire. 


Sociometric Scores; their Standardization 


The main problem in obtaining sociometric scores that could form a 
sound basis for testing our set of hypotheses was to find a valid and standard- 
ized measure of preferences and rejections. As will be seen later, scores 
revealing other aspects of sociometric status can be derived from the 
measures of preferences and rejections. 

Our procedure was as follows: 

We counted how many times each of the boys had been chosen by 
his class-mates as their favourite in reply to any questions in the first part of 
the questionnaire (likes); we called this measure First Preference Score (P1). 
We also counted how many times his name had been mentioned as second 
and third choice; we called these measures Second and Third Preference 
Scores. Since it was reasonable to suppose that first choices had more weight 
in social status than second and third choices, we accorded the weight of 3 
to all first choices, the weight of 2 to all second choices, and the weight of 1 
to all third choiées. The sums of all weighted choices were termed Weighted 
Preference Scores (WP). 

We then correlated the First Preference Scores of all boys with their 
Weighted Preference Scores. These correlations were to show how far 
first preferences alone could be regarded as adequate measures of sociometric 
status. The correlations were generally high, but varied from class to class, 
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dropping at times below the figure we regarded as sufficient. We concluded 
that Weighted Preference Scores (WP) were a safer indication of popularity 
than First Preference Scores (P1). Inspection of sociograms ie this 
supposition. 

We then examined the degree to which the First Preference and Weighted 
Preference Scores of a boy were influenced by the number of boys in his 
class. The average scores proved not to be affected, but remained rather 
below theoretical expectation; this was because some boys were not at 
school and therefore did not fill in questionnaires, whilst others omitted 
certain questions. The extreme scores were, however, affected; for the 
larger the number of boys in the class, the greater the number of choices 
gained by their favourite. The correlation between the size of the highest 
preference score (WP) in the class and the number of boys in the class was 
‘395. We concluded that Weighted Preference Scores were comparable 
from class to class, irrespective of the different sizes of the classes, but only 
in average cases. Extremely high scores were not comparable, and we 
required a different measure of popularity, which would provide information 
of a more standardized kind. 

We repeated the same procedure for rejections and calculated First 
Rejection Scores (R1) and Weighted Rejection Scores (WR). We found 
that boys tended to omit more questions from the second part of the question- 
naire (dislikes), thus reducing the average rejection score. The extreme re- 
jection scores proved, however, to be higher than the extreme preference 
scores. The difference was highly significant statistically (t= 6-583; P< -oo1) 
and showed that rejections were concentrated on a few scapegoats while 
preferences were distributed in a relatively more even fashion. 

The same tendency was indicated by a relatively higher correlation 
between the highest rejection score in the class and the number of boys in 
the class. This proved to be +674 (compared with -395 for preferences ). It 
looked as if rejected boys were affected by the size of the class in an unfavour- 
able way, so that the bigger the class, the greater the number of enemies (but 
not necessarily of friends). As might be expected, we found that most re- 
jected boys tended to have low preference scores. In this way the number of 
their friends in larger classes was not increased at all, while that of their 
enemies was. It was also clear that in order to get a standardized measure of 
rejection we needed something other than a simple Weighted Rejection 
Score. 

Several alternatives were tried, and some highly sophisticated schemes 
had to be abandoned as impracticable. Simplification of the scores proved 
to be more fruitful. We changed all the scores into the following simple 
measures, which were identical for all classes: the six boys in each ~ with 
the best sociometric scores (the highest preference or the lowest rejection) 
were accorded score 1, the next six boys score 2, the six worst score $, the 
six next worst score 4, and all the rest score 3. Thus all preference scores and 
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all rejection scores were rated on a scale from 1 to 5. One might object to 
this simplification of data and prefer the use of T-scores, of Standard (Z) 
Scores, or of percentiles. However, we had rated behaviour on a scale from 
1 to §, and it seemed futile to refine our measurements much more than we 
were able to refine vur criteria. We called our simplified weighted preference 
scores SWP and the corresponding rejection scores SWR. 

To provide a measure of the degree to which the sociometric status of 
a boy is the combination of both preferences and rejections, two scores were 
calculated. 

One called General Acceptance Score (GA) gave the general trend of 
preferences and rejections either in the direction of friendship or of rejection 
by the class. It was the sum of the Weighted Preference Score and the 
Weighted Rejection Score, the latter being accorded a negative sign. 
General Acceptance Score could therefore be either positive or negative. 
It was also simplified on a scale from 1 to 5, with score § representing the 
six highest negative General Acceptance Scores. Its simplified form was 
called SGA. 

The other score, called Emotional Response Score (ERS), was the sum 
of the Weighted Preference Score and the Weighted Rejection Score 
irrespective of sign. It was designed to measure the degree to which a boy 
was emotionally involved in the pattern of friendships and rejections or 


remained emotionally isolated. In simplified form (SER), score 1 approx- 
imated to extreme emotional involvement, score § to extreme isolation. 

The summary of simplified sociometric scores and behaviour ratings 
by teachers is presented in Table I (overleaf). 


Reliability and Validity of Sociometric Scores 


Reliability of any test or other measuring instrument depends on the 
consistency of measurements made, irrespective of the value of these 
measurements in assessing whatever needs assessment.’ One can measure a 
thing with perfect reliability without having any purpose in mind and with- 
out any idea what the measurements mean. Validity, on the other hand, 
denotes the extent to which an instrument measures whatever it is supposed 
to measure; it therefore implies a purpose with which one measures. Validity 
is determined by agreement with external criteria. Both reliability and 
validity depend not only on the inherent value of the measuring instrument, 
but also on the population examined, and should therefore, if possible, be 
assessed for each investigation separately, irrespective of the number of 
previous researches with the same instrument on a different population. 

We were fortunate in that some three months previously another socio- 
metric investigation had been carried out in a somewhat similar manner 
in one of the classes of the school and we are grateful to the Personality 


5. There is another legitimate concept of reliability, involving error of measurement. This is not the 
definition employed here and it can hardly be useful in sociometry. 
GG 
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Development Research Unit of the Institute of Psychiatry (Maudsley Hos- 
pital) for giving us access to their data. These data were adequate for com- 
puting Weighted Preference Scores of 27 boys and correlating them with 
the same scores of the same boys obtained in our investigation. The corre- 
lation obtained, however (+570), indicated that the reliability of preference 
scores was not very high. 

When preference scores of extreme scorers (i.e. very high and very low 
scorers) were selected, the agreement appeared to be higher, but still far 


TABLE | VALUES OF BEHAVIOUR RATINGS AND SOCIOMETRIC SCORES 


Behaviour or Situation 


Abbreviation 
measured 


Score 1 denotes Score 5 denotes 


Beh. Behaviour as rated by | Best behaviour in class | Worst behaviour in class 
teachers 


Total number of friends Many friends Lack of friends 
in class 


Total number of antag- Lack of enemies Many enemies 
onists in class 


Total impact of social | The boy is generally The boy is generally 
forces on the boy accepted rejected 


The degree of emotional High emotional response Emotional isolation 
involvement on the part of class- 
mates 


from perfect. On the other hand, when the boys with highest rejection scores 
were ranked, agreement between the two measurements was perfect. 
Unfortunately the data did not permit the calculation of a correlation 
coefficient (in the previous investigation there was only one question con- 
cerning rejections and only a small number of boys could be allotted re- 
jection scores), but nevertheless we were able to assume in extreme cases at 
least that the reliability of rejection scores was higher. Using less technical 
language to describe our findings, we can say about our school population 
that, whereas favourites tended to vary, scapegoats remained constant. 

Reliability of the General Acceptance and the Emotional Response 
Scores could only be deduced. The eae was estimated to lie somewhere 
between that of the preference and the rejection scores. By contrast, re- 
liability of the General Acceptance Score was probably higher in cases of 
high negative scores than in average or high positive scores. 

Another indication of the reliability of our measurements was provided 
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by a comparison of the two forms of the sociometric questionnaire. As we 
have said above, Form B of the questionnaire contained the same questions 
in the reverse order. We found that the replies to our questions were not 
affected by the order in which they were presented. 

In this research we could not compare our sociometric scores with 
independent reliable measures of ilendshio, rejection, general acceptance, 
or emotional response. In this sense it was not possible to measure their 
validity. But since their validity for predicting behaviour in class, delin- 
quency, and truancy was the object of our investigation, it will be discussed 
below in the section dealing with the results of our research. For the moment 
we need only consider whether the simplified scores (SWP, SWR, SGA, 
and SER) were as valid for predicting behaviour as the original scores. In 
fact, we found that they were. None of the correlations calculated at random 
between simplified scores and behaviour was significantly lower than the 
correlations of the original scores with behaviour in the same class. We can 
therefore conclude that the simplification of our scores enabled us to com- 
pare the results from class to class without any appreciable loss in validity. 


PART II; RESULTS 


Agreement between First Choices and Second and Third Choices 


This is partly reflected in the correlations between the First Preference 
Scores and Weighted Preference Scores, and between the First Rejection 
Scores and Weighted Rejection Scores. These correlations have been discussed 
above: they were high and positive—as was expected on theoretical grounds. 

For that reason the correlations between First Preference Scores and the 
sums of Second and Third Preference Scores were calculated only for a 
random selection of classes. They were on the whole low but positive, and 
thus indicated a tendency, statistically significant in some classes but not in 
others, for the boys frequently chosen as best friends to be chosen as second- 
best and third-best friends as well; conversely, boys strongly rejected in 
some questionnaires and situations tended to be at least mildly rejected in 
other questionnaires and situations. 

The correlations were as high for rejections as for preferences. For 
technical reasons (the Standard Deviation of the rejection scores was 
negatively correlated with the size of the correlation between Ri and 
SWR; r= — +43), the correlations between First Rejection Scores (R1) and 
Simplified Weighted Rejection Scores (SWR) tended to be lower than 
corresponding correlations for preferences (see Table II, p. 452). Our analysis 
showed that no significance other than a purely technical one could be 
attached to this Sidiemence. 


The Significance of the Rejection Scores 


In our discussion of method we mentioned that rejection scores were 
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more extreme, more reliable, and more affected by the size of the group than 
preference scores. 

Further analysis showed that the Standard Deviations Of rejection scores 
were higher than those of the preference scores. While the Standard Devia- 
tions of preferences were va ah in all classes and relatively low, Standard 
Deviations of rejection scores were strikingly higher in some classes, in 
particular in the second and third years. This shows that positive feelings 
were relatively evenly distributed, with most boys having a few friends and 
none monopolizing friendship, but this was not so with negative attitudes, 
because most classes, in particular the second and third years, developed 
scapegoats against whom aggression was concentrated. 

This was an important finding deserving of more thorough analysis. The 
main question was to gauge how far this concentration of aggression was due 
to the individual er to reject the same boys in all situations (“halo 
effect”), and to what extent it was to be explained by group tendencies or 
other factors. For that reason we correlated the Standard Deviations of the 
rejection scores with the “halo effect’’ reflected in the rejection part of the 
questionnaires.* A moderate positive correlation of +463 showed that both 
tendencies were likely to be present: the formation of scapegoats was affected 
both by the individual fi rt on the part of the rejecting boys and by 
the group tendencies, in particular in the second and third year. Thus the 
psychological mechanism of displacement explains only a part of the story 
of scapegoats; it does not tell the whole story, which probably has some 
basis in group configurations, 

To summarize, we may say that in our school population we found 
rejections: 

(a) relatively concentrated on a few scapegoats; 

(b) relatively little affected by time; 

(c) relatively more affected by the size of the ciass. In bigger classes 

rejected boys acquire more enemies while the number of their 
friends, if any, does not correspondingly increase. 


All this points to the particular power of rejections in emotional relation- 
ships in our school. While we cannot form any definite general conclusions 
from our evidence,’ we suspect that the significance of rejection in the social 
life of juveniles has been underestimated by sociometric investigators. We 
shall see later on that the powerful and dynamic character of rejections is also 
reflected in their association with bad behaviour, poor personality profile, 
and maladjustment in the form of truancy and delinquency. 


Preferences and Rejections as Reflected in Specific Situations 
Two hypotheses were formulated, 3 (a) and 3(b). The first concerned the 


6. A more detailed discussion of the “halo effect’’ will follow. See also the hypothesis 3(b), p. 442. 
7. For instance, Loomis and Pepinsky (15) found the reliability of preference scores to be as high as 
that of rejection scores, 
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way in which friendships are formed: we attempted to clarify this point 
by analysing, within each questionnaire, the agreements between various 
choices including the canal choice made in reply to the question: “Which 
boys do you like most?” To use Moreno’s terminology, we examined the 
extent to which a choice according to each criterion used, and including the 
general choice without any criterion, is related to cach of the other choices. 

A random sample of questionnaires covering both preferences and 
rejections, all classes and all streams, showed that the general choice expressed 
without reference to any particular situation had the highest agreement with 
all other choices. It could therefore be assumed that this general choice was 
the best indication of friendship. This is interesting, because Moreno (17) 
stated that to ask individuals whom they like or dislike irrespective of any 
criterion should not even be called sociometry.* However, we were in- 
terested mainly in the prediction of behaviour and in general social trends 
in the school population, and in this respect we found that the general choice 
was the best predictor of choices in all specific situations and represented 
most truthfully the feelings of most individuals. The rank order of other 
choices, showing a decreasing percentage of agreement, was as follows: 
play, inviting home, sitting together, visiting at seme taking photographs, 
work, and camping. 

We then psn the percentage of agreement between the general 
choice and all specific choices. This inquiry covered all questionnaires in all 
classes. It sat relatively low agreements in the following order: sitting 
together, play, taking photographs, inviting home, camping, visiting at 
home, and work. The distribution of agreements was rather flat: differences 
between various choices were not apparent and there were no substantial 
differences between various classes and streams. Relative importance of a 
criterion in preferences was not necessarily linked with the importance of the 
same Criterion in rejections in the same on The only suggestive trend was 
towards relatively greater importance of play situations in the second and 
third year—and this may serve as a pointer towards the formation of gangs 
at that age (i.e. 12-13). 

There was no significant difference between younger and older boys, nor 
between truants and delinquents and other boys. All boys formed their 
friendships in a similar way, and formulated their choices without paying 
much attention to the situations into which their classmates fitted or failed 
to fit. Both forms of the questionnaire showed similar results, which means 
that the order in which the questions were presented did not matter. 

Our inquiry into the significance of the “halo effect” brought similarly 
negative results. In our hypothesis 3(b) we presumed that younger boys, 
truants, and delinquents tend to choose the same boys irrespective of the 

8. Elsewhere (18) Moreno criticizes research workers of such repute as Lewin, Lippitt, and Chapin 
for not defining their criteria clearly and hence for not applying sociometry properly. According to 


Moreno all questions should refer to specific criteria and have practical meaning in terms of resulting 
action, i.e, the subjects should expect that their choices will be considered and appropriate action taken. 
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situation, but that older and more mature boys are more discriminating and 
choose different boys for different situations. This hypothesis was not con- 
firmed. The same also applied to the pattern of rejections. The “halo effect’, 
in fact, was not related to maturity, truancy, or delinquency. It was approxi- 
mately the same in all streams (stream A: 44°5 per cent of agreement; stream 
D: 43 per cent) but it was relatively higher in the third and second years (1st 
year: 38 per cent; 2nd year: 47 per cent; 3rd year: 49°5 per cent; 4th year: 
40 per cent). 

If, as it can reasonably be assumed, the “halo effect’’ measures the tendency 
towards complete identification or complete rejection, our data indicate that 
the peak of these trends lies in the third year. Our evidence on this point does 
not amount to scientific proof, but it confirms the general opinion that this 
age group is characterized by strong and exclusive feelings of friendship, 
strong antagonisms, and the tendency to classify all people as wholly good or 
wholly bad, irrespective of the situation that they are to fit.® 


Sociometric Scores and Behaviour in Class 


The table of correlations reproduced below shows general agreement 
between good behaviour as rated by teachers and high preference scores, 
low rejection scores, high positive general acceptance scores, and low 
emotional response scores. The correlations between behaviour and 


TABLE II CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FIRST PREFERENCE (P1) AND 
SIMPLIFIED WEIGHTED PREFERENCE SCORES (SWP):; BETWEEN 
FIRST REJECTION (Rt) AND SIMPLIFIED WEIGHTED REJECTION 
SCORES (SWR): AND BETWEEN ALL SIMPLIFIED WEIGHTED 
SOCIOMETRIC SCORES AND BEHAVIOUR 


Class PixSWP) RixSWR  SWP» Beh. | SWR» Beh, SGA» Beh. SER Beh. 


‘806 "O75 -— — 
“344 "842 350 "483 *O§ ‘183 
“408 *70$ “600 "7§0 73 "490 
“778 $7 ‘050 *300 ° 283 
834 *7$2 "517 °707 ‘ ‘133 
“899 “648 ‘167 367 ° ‘O17 
“781 623 “0607 "350 "33 ‘150 
“BIS *§60 ‘O17 ‘O17 ‘ *§00 
“804 "487 *0§0 *533 P "483 
"B04 "743 016 $83 , "250 
“B21 O14 "307 $89 "3 317 
833 ‘800 ‘417 ‘600 ’ *033 
*759 ‘O55 *333 ‘417 3! ‘007 


9. On the significance of the tendency towards “white” or “black” solutions for the formation of 
scapegoats, see Grygier (11). 
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emotional response scores are lowest. Behaviour ratings could not be 
obtained for Class 1A. 

Correlations of popularity and rejection vary to a large extent and some 
of them are strikingly low in relation to all others, one being negative. 
These are the peri oA in the three most backward classes. This shows 
that in the backward classes conforming behaviour is relatively unrelated to 
boys’ sociometric status—in these classes well-behaved boys are not very 
popular while boys with outstandingly bad behaviour are not necessarily 
rejected. 

This same tendency was confirmed in another calculation: while the 
average general acceptance score of all truants was 4:286, indicating very low 
general acceptance, truants in the backward classes rated 3-600, which showed 
that they were not as unpopular among their class-mates as truants in other 
classes. And the same applies to delinquents—their average acceptance score 
in all classes was 3°667, in backward classes 3°444. 

These findings are in line with the evidence of Moreno and Jennings (19), 
who found that in prisons and reformatories the most popular individuals 
were those who had an outstanding record of antisocial activities. The 
statement that the more antisocial the group the more antisocial are its leaders 
and favourites may seem trivial. However, it suggests a fruitful line of in- 
quiry: the analysis of sociometric choices in Approved Schools, Borstals, 
and prisons may give us additional insight into their structure and the 
therapeutic value of the treatment there. If the most popular boy in an 
Approved School, for instance, proves to be the one rated by the Headmaster 
as the most troublesome, and by the Psychiatrist as psychopathic, the system 
of values of the administration is obviously not accepted by the boys. The 
sociometric method, being a study of attitudes and emotional relationships 
rather than of opinions, may be more appropriate in assessing the value of 
various influences in the Borstal setting than direct questioning of the boys 
as suggested by Leitch (13). We may seriously doubt whether delinquent 
immature boys have enough insight to assess the relative value of various 
influences on a rating scale. We can, however, expect them to express their 
preferences and thus allow us to draw our own conclusions about them. 

The highest correlations were obtained between the rejection score and 
behaviour as rated by teachers. The general acceptance score was the next best 

redictor of behaviour, but the association between the preference score and 
feloeiens varied too much from class to class to treat the preference score as 
a reliable indication of behaviour. It is interesting to note that the cor- 
relations between Emotional Response Scores and behaviour tended to be 
negative: it appears that from the point of view of school discipline the 
emotionally isolated child is more satisfactory than a happy and outgoing 
one. 

The correlations between rejection scores and behaviour were consistently 
higher than those between preference scores and behaviour. This was another 
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indication of the particular power of rejections and of the importance of their 
measurement. In fact, the association was even more marked than the table 
of correlations would suggest. This table can only exhibit (as is the nature of 
product-moment correlations) general trends of association between different 
sets of variables. It cannot show any variations within each of these associa- 
tions. Only careful scrutiny of the data revealed that the predictive nature 
of cach score was quite different according to whether that score was “good” 
or “bad”, and none of the scores could be safely interpreted in isolation.'® 
To put it technically, none of the correlations reproduced in Table II was 
“linear”. 

In particular a high emotional response score was only indicative of bad 
behaviour if it was associated with a high rejection score. When high 
rejections and high emotional response were accompanied by high pre- 
ferences, behaviour tended to be bad even if the general acceptance score 
was around average. Association of very good sociometric scores (high 
preference scores, low rejection scores, etc.) with good behaviour was almost 
nil, But association between bad sociometric scores and bad behaviour was 
high. 

It can therefore be concluded that: 


(a) Many of the associations between the factors studied were not of the 
type of straightforward linear correlation; in some cases it was a 
specific combination of factors that mattered and only if it was 
expressed in a certain degree. 

(b) The more favourable the sociometric score the less was its predictive 
value for behaviour. 

(c) Taken in isolation the rejection score had the best predictive value for 
behaviour. 


Sociometric Scores of Truants and Delinquents 


To examine this oe we calculated the average sociometric scores of 


(a) all truants, (b) all delinquents, (c) delinquents put on probation, and (d) 
all the rest “a we called “normal” boys). The results are best expressed 
in Table I. 

It can be seen from this table that according to our sociometric scores 
truants differed from normal boys more than delinquents did. The value of. 
t, which expresses the significance of the difference between two means 
(and upon which Table III was based), was in the case of truants highest for 
general acceptance, followed by behaviour, preference, and rejection; it was 
low for the emotional response score. 

The difference between delinquent and normal boys was most marked 


10. Grygier has investigated this problem elsewhere (12), in a clinical setting. He found that hostility, 


aggression, and conflicts are much easier to assess in a psychiatric interview than the ability to develop 
friendly contacts. 
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on the general acceptance score, then on the rejection score and behaviour 
(almost equal), then on the preference score (not significant), and again very 
small on the emotional response score. The sociometric scores were based 
on the total population of the school; behaviour ratings had not been made 
for one of the x ma so in this case the means and differences were calculated 
for 12 classes only (17 truants, 17 delinquents, 13 delinquents en probation, 
and 335 other boys). 


TABLE Ill AVERAGE SOCIOMETRIC SCORES AND BEHAVIOUR RATINGS 
OF TRUANTS, DELINQUENTS, DELINQUENTS PUT ON PROBATION, 
AND “NORMAL” BOYS 


Group N | SWP | SWR | SGA SER Beh. 
: 


Truants 21 | 4°143*** | 4-048*** | 4-286*** 2476 | 4:000*** 
Delinquents 18 | 3°333 3°833** | 3-667** 1611 3°471* 
On probation 13 | 3°692* 3°692* 3°923*** 1923 3615** 
“Normals” 366 | 2-920 2'910 2°902 1-978 2955 


* The difference between this score and the average score of “normal” boys approaches statistical 
significance. 

** The difference is statistically significant; P<-o2. 

*** The difference is statistically highly significant; P <-oo1. 


In conclusion it can be said that in our school the general acceptance 
score predicted delinquency and truancy best, and was far more valid than 
behaviour as rated by teachers. 

The sociometric scores of truants and delinquents were similar; the main 
differences were: 


(a) Truants had extremely few friends, delinquents had very many 
enemies. 

(b) Truants were, on the whole, more maladjusted socially than de- 
linquents. 


Since truancy usually precedes delinquency," this finding suggests that 
the latter may be regarded as a kind of defence mechanism to reduce social 
maladjustment and to find acceptance at least among the outlaws. Emotional 
response scores were, esteiiaalin not a very reliable guide, but this was 
mainly due to their high Standard Error. This meant that while the mal- 
adjusted groups mainly contained boys with low preference scores, high 
rejection scores, etc., their emotional response scores were either very high 
or very low. In other words social maladjustment was expressed either in 
extreme isolation or in extreme emotional involvement of the conflictual 


11. The Gluecks (9) considered truancy one of the first indications of serious maladjustment; 94°8 
per cent of their sample of delinquents had been truants, compared with 10°8 per cent of controls who 
had truanted, and then only occasionally. 
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type. There was some tendency for truants to be emotionally isolated and 
for delinquents to be more emotionally involved, but the difference between 
the two groups did not reach statistical significance. 

The relatively high value of the general acceptance score in distinguishing 
between “normal” boys and truants and delinquents suggested the calcula- 
tion of a bi-serial correlation to measure its validity. The calculation was 
based on the sociometric scores of the whole school population, which was 
divided into two categories: (a) confirmed truants io probationers (N= 

32), and (b) all other - (N=370). The correlation was +26, which is not 
a very high measure of validity. It must be said, however, that our sample 
was relatively homogeneous (in extremely heterogeneous samples almost 
any technique will give valid results) and we did not push our figure 
high by me our technique on an atypical sample opposing two 
extreme groups of equal size.’ If, for instance, we kept all other factors 
constant and increased only the proportion of truants and delinquents in 
the sample to equal the proportion of “normal” boys, our correlation 
would have been doubled. 

Such “sharp” practices have become rather popular lately, but they have 
been rightly criticized (5) as producing spuriously high or inadequate 
measures of validity; our own measurement is at least not an artificially 
created overestimate. 


Significance of Extreme Scores 

We noted that “good” sociometric scores were not reliable indices of 
good behaviour, while “bad’’ sociometric scores were fairly closely as- 
sociated with bad behaviour. So, for each of the 12 classes whose behaviour 
had been rated, special “prediction tables” of behaviour, delinquency, and 
truancy were constructed. For technical reasons these tables cannot be 
reproduced here, but it is sufficient to mention that they illustrated the 
general tendency for boys with a score of § (in particular those with high 
rejections and negative general acceptance) to rate badly on behaviour. 
Among those who did not rate badly there was a relatively high number, 
much above expectation, of truant and delinquent boys. Both very high and 
very low emotional response scores meet ey wes with many exceptions— 
to be associated with some kind of maladjustment: high scores mainly with 
bad behaviour and delinquency, low scores with truancy. 

We then re-rated on a scale of from 1 to 6 all boys in the 12 classes whose 
behaviour had already been rated by teachers. Teachers’ ratings were 
accepted as they stood, except in the case of all truants and delinquents, who 
received the rating 6. The average rating of behaviour, including truancy 


12. We can even assume that our non-delinquent group contained, in fact, a number of boys who 
had committed offences. Moreover, their delinquencies could have been known to their class-mates 
and influenced their attitudes. Elimination of all delinquents from the non-delinquent group would 
have probably raised our correlation coefficient but was impracticable. 
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and delinquency, was then 3°197 for all the boys in the 12 classes, but 3-806 
for those low in preference score, 4°403 for those high in rejection, and 
4250 for those low in general acceptance. The extreme scores of rejection 
and general acceptance proved again more indicative of unruly or antisocial 
behaviour than the extreme ee ch score. 

Out of 17 truants in these classes, 7 had low preference scores, 6 had high 
rejection scores, 8 had high negative general acceptance scores, 6 had very 
high, and 5 very low, emotional response scores. 

Out of 17 delinquents, 6 had very low preference scores, 7 had very high 
rejection scores, 5 had high negative general acceptance scores, 5 had very 
high, and 3 very low, emotional response scores. 

Among 21 truants, only 4 did not rate extremely badly on any socio- 
metric score: three of these rated very badly on behaviour, one was below 
average on all scores and on behaviour but never to the extreme. Among 18 
delinquents, 6 did not rate extremely badly on any sociometric score; 2 of 
these rated very badly on behaviour; of the remainder, 3 rated average or 
below average on all sociometric scores and behaviour. 

We can conclude that very poor sociometric scores are a good indication 
of maladjustment, either in the form of bad behaviour at school, or of 
truancy and delinquency. The problem remains whether these scores can 
predict truancy and delinquency or merely show the attitude of other boys 
to those who are heel truants and delinquents.'* This is a practical 
problem that we cannot solve at present. We can only wait and follow up 
the careers of boys with poor sociometric profiles; if many of these become 
truant, delinquent, or neurotic, even if they were not so at the time of testing, 
we shall know that our technique is valid for the purposes of prediction. 

Measuring differences between maladjusted and normgl subjects and 
asserting that all significant differences reveal causes of maladjustment is an 
accepted line of thought. It is not always safe, however, and the conclusion 
that once we know the causes we can predict the future is even less justified. 
Any good clinician and personality tester can assess the personality of 
feet cv subjects with a fair degree of accuracy. If he is trained in dynamic 
psychology he can also usually guess what were the pressures, traumas, and 
other events that might have caused the present maladjustment. But can 
we really predict maladjustment once we know the environmental pres- 
sures on an infant? We make guesses from the present into the past, and only 
too often assert that predicting the future is equally easy. 


Teachers’ Ratings of Popularity 
We measured agreement between teachers’ ratings of popularity and 
unpopularity with our sociometric scores for two reasons: (a) to assess the 


13. The latter interpretation is given by French (8) to his finding that disciplinary offences and Sick 
Bay attendance among naval recruits is associated with poor sociometric status within the group. A 
recent and important publication in the field of delinquency prediction is the special number of the 
British Journal of Delinquency, Vol. V1, No. 2, 1955. 
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accuracy of teachers’ estimates, and (b) to find out what their concepts of 
popularity and unpopularity were. The main results are presented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV AVERAGE RANK IN SOCIOMETRIC SCORES OF THE MOST 
AND LEAST POPULAR BOYS 


Average Sociometric Rank 


Popularity Rank 


according to teachers p wp GA 
1 +G 


I 8°33 6°67 6°50 
2 4°08 3°92 4°17 
3 11°17 117 14°17 
Average of the first three 7°86 7°25 8°44 


Unpopularity Rank 


according to teachers 


I 

2 

3 - 

Average of the first three 


It can be seen that: 

(a) teachers found it easier to rate unpopularity than popularity; 

(b) they tended to understand by popularity mainly the total number of 

ositive choices, not necessarily first Kaeo the closest agreement was 
seca ratings of popularity and weighted preference scores; 

(c) they tended to understand by aa a both lack of friends and 
great number of antagonists; the closest agreement was between ratings of 
unpopularity and negative general acceptance scores; 

(d) the third rating of popularity was much less accurate than the first 
two and not much better than chance. 

Further analysis revealed that teachers’ estimates varied a great deal,’ 
but only in the ah of accuracy of their ratings, not in their criteria. Those 
who assessed popularity accurately tended to assess unpopularity accurately 
as well. 


Sociometric Status and Club Membership 
Not long after the administration of the sociometric test, a club was 


opened for boys of fourteen years of age or over on premises quite near to 


14. See a study by Gronlund (10), who found that validity of teachers’ estimates of their pupils 
popularity varies from +268 to -838. Teachers tend to overrate the popularity of their favourite pupil 
and to underrate that of pupils they dislike. 
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the school. Most of the “foundation” members of this club, numbering 
about forty boys, were also members of the school: we were therefore 
enabled to find out what sort of boy, in terms of sociometric status within 
the school unit, had joined the club. No test, however, was given to the 
members of the club as a separate unit. 

The distribution of the various scores of the club members showed a 
pattern similar to that of the general school population, although there was 
some tendency for boys with very high or very low weighted preference 
scores to join—in other words, those who were very sociable or those who 
had no friends at all. The latter included one truant and three delinquents 
who might have joined at the suggestion of parents or probation officers. 
None of the differences between those who joined the club and the rest of 
the school was in fact significant. 

Thirteen weeks later the position had changed. Boys of higher socio- 
metric status remained members, while those of poor status had tended to 
drop out. These differences (between the two groups within the club) were 
again not significant but they were. consistently in favour of the active club 
members on all sociometric scores. Compared with the rest of the school, 
active club members had again consistently better sociometric profiles, although 
on only one score (that of weighted preference) was the difference sesaesically 
significant. We were accordingly able to conclude that boys who were 
socially better adjusted at school were inclined to attend a lub when the 
opportunity arose, Nevertheless, this tendency was not very marked, and it 
would be unwarranted to suggest that the club was only concerned with the 
well-adjusted boy who may not have needed a club anyway. From our data 
it appeared that mildly maladjusted boys might have benefited from the club, 
whereas truants, delinquents, and other conspicuously maladjusted boys 
(those with extreme negative general acceptance scores) obviously did not. 
By the time this inquiry was completed, no boy with a very poor socio- 
metric profile remained an active member of the club. 


Evidence from Sociograms 


Two diagrams for each class were drawn, one based on responses to the 
general question “Which boys do you like most?”, the other based on 
responses to the question “Which boys do you like least?”’ These diagrams— 
called sociograms—illustrate the pattern of social gen 8 boys can 


appear as isolates, choose or reject each other mutually, can be linked to one 
another in the form of a chain (Chris likes William, who likes Tom), or 
lastly, one or more boys can form the centre of attraction. It will be noticed, 
for example, in the accompanying sociograms (Figures I and II) for a class of 
twelve-year-olds that Walter was the centre of a constellation in both 
instances; he was both the most popular and the most disliked boy in his 
class, thus evoking a high emotional response score (272) and, incidentally, a 
negative general acceptance score. When the sociograms derived from 
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FIGURE 1 SOCIOGRAM FOR CLASS 28 
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FIGURE 2 SOCIOGRAM FOR’ CLASS 
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preferences were compared with those derived from rejections, it was found 
that the total number of “groups” (by which is meant any number of boys 
linked together in any manner) was higher for preferences than for re- 
jections, the averages being 5-75 and 3-25 respectively. This confirmed that 
most boys had some friends and belonged to small groups, while a few boys 
were rejected by almost everybody; these were the scapegoats. There 
appeared to be nothing significant in the frequency of groups as related to 
type of class. 

In sociometric literature much attention has been paid to the importance 
of reciproca! choices, but we did not find that this phenomenon was of much 
relevance to our hypotheses. It was noted, however, with regard to the class 
sociograms that the number of reciprocal preferences was ee than the 
number of reciprocal rejections. Furthermore, when the interrelationships of 
boys with high rejection scores were examined, it was discovered that there 
was a marked tendency for these particular boys to reject each other; 
nevertheless those who failed to do so did not as a matter of course choose 
each other as friends instead. The rejected boys therefore used displacement 
rather than solidarity and identification as a defence mechanism. 

Visual inspection of additional sociograms (not reproduced here) con- 
structed to show first, second, and third preferences indicated high general 
acceptance scores more clearly than high weighted preference scores. For 
rejections, high negative general acceptance scores and weighted rejection 
scores stood out most markedly. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


1. A modification of the sociometric method of providing measurements 
of popularity, rejection by others, general acceptance, and social interaction 
or isolation, is a relatively simple and useful research tool and may bring 
practical results in a Secondary Modern School or similar social group. 

2. The relatively high reliability and validity of the rejection scores as 
compared with preference scores suggests that in the population studied 
forces of rejection and dislike were more gar in determining the be- 


haviour of boys affected by them than the forces of attraction and friendship. 

3. Popularity was relatively evenly distributed and varied in time; dislike 
was concentrated on a relatively small number of scapegoats. 

4. The larger the group the greater the number of enemies of the 
rejected individuals; on the other hand the number of their friends, if any, 
remained low. This finding suggests placing unpopular individuals in small 
social units. 

s. The situations used as criteria of friendship and dislike revealed the 
following order of importance: sitting together, play, taking photographs, 
inviting home, camping, visiting at home, and work. This pattern was 
present irrespective of age, school progress, or truancy and delinquency. 
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The best indication of friendship or dislike was a general straightforward 
question not related to any specific situation. 

6. The boys tended to choose or reject the same schoolmates irrespective 
of the situation defined in the questionnaire (“halo effect’’); this tendency 
was not related to age, school progress, delinquency, or truancy. 

7. Sociometric status, in particular its negative aspects, was related to 
behaviour in class as assessed by class masters. Boys regarded by their 
teachers as behaving badly tended to be rejected by Slade class-mates 
as well. 

8. This tendency was less marked in backward classes; it is suggested that 
in these classes the system of values imposed by the school was not accepted 
by the boys. 

g. Truants and delinquents were also more readily accepted and less 
rejected in backward than in other classes. 

10. Both these findings (8 and 9) suggest that sociometric measurements 
—_ give insight into standards of ne and may be profitably used in 

Approved Schools, Borstals, and similar institutions to measure the results 
of the training given there. 

11. In general, truants and delinquents had lower sociometric status than 
other boys. Truants appeared to be more maladjusted socially than delin- 
quents; they tended to have very few friends and to be emotionally isolated, 
while delinquents tended to have many enemies and be involved in social 
interaction of a conflictual type. 

12. It was suggested that delinquency might be regarded in one of its 
aspects as a defence mechanism against extreme social isolation. Looked at in 
this way, delinquency becomes an act of emotional release. 

13. The relatively high validity of some sociometric scores in indicating 
maladjustment in the form of bad behaviour at school, delinquency, and 
truancy suggests their use as tools of prediction. 

14. Teachers differed in their ability to assess the popularity and un- 
popularity of the boys under their care. Their assessments were on the whole 
not very accurate. They found it relatively easier to estimate extreme un- 
popularity. 

15. Teachers understood by popularity mainly the total number of 
positive choices; by unpopularity the me number of enemies combined 
with lack of friends. 

16. When a boys’ club was formed in the neighbourhood of the school 
both the socially well adjusted and the maladjusted or isolated joined. After 
a short time all the boys with very poor sociometric status at school ceased 
to attend the club. This confirms that youth clubs of normal setting do not 
appeal to boys who are socially maladjusted or isolated. 
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INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION 
AND ROLE STRUCTURE AS 
DETERMINANTS OF GROUP AND 
INDIVIDUAL EFFICIENCY’ 


IVAN D. STEINER AND JOAN S. DODGE 


Considerable recent research has investigated the effects of accurate 
social perception on the efficiency of problem-solving or task-oriented 
groups, and orf the efficiency of individual members of such groups. These 
investigations have sometimes indicated that individuals who accurately 

erceive the preferences and intentions of their associates tend to be regarded 
by their associates as highly efficient and desirable group members (1, 2, 3, 7). 
There is also evidence that groups composed of members whose social 
perceptions are accurate tend to be more efficient than other groups in the 
performance of tasks requiring coordinated effort (3, 5, 8). However, a 
number of other investigations (9, 11, 12) have failed to produce evidence 
that accurate social perception has such salutary effects on individual or 
group efficiency. 

In an earlier publication (13) one of the present writers discussed possible 
reasons for such contradictory findings an suggested four conditions that 
must be met in order that accurate social m9 can promote individual 
and group efficiency. These conditions are: (a) the group members are 
motivated to cooperate; (b) the qualities of group i, Sesame (e.g. their 
intentions, preferences, emotions) that are accurately perceived are relevant 
to the functions of the group; (c) individuals who have accurate perceptions 
are free to adjust their own behaviors in response to their perceptions; and 
(d) the behavioral effects of these perceptions are such that they produce 
more thoroughly integrated and coordinated group behaviors. It was further 
contended that much of our real-life group om is guided by role 


1. This research was supported by funds made available by the Graduate Research Board of the 
University of Illinois. 
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stems that prevent the occurrence of conditions (c) and (d) above, and 
Y consequently, prevent the emergence of a relationship between accuracy 
of social perception and individual or group efficiency. 

This paper reports a laboratory study in which the accuracy of individuals’ 
social perceptions and the presence vs. absence of a role system are systematic- 
ally manipulated. Such manipulations permit a test of the effect of accuracy of 
social perception on individual and group efficiency under two conditions: 
(a) the group’s task-oriented behavior is guided by a role system, and (b) the 
group’s task-oriented behavior is not guided by a role system. Although the 
major purpose of this study is to determine the conjunctive effects of the two 
manipulated variables on individual and group efficiency, effects on other 
ae are also examined. Through the use of questionnaires administered 
after the completion of the group task, data are obtained concerning subjects’ 
(Ss’) evaluations of one another, their satisfaction with group performance, 
the amount of frustration experienced, and certain other variables. The 
secondary purpose of the study is to determine the conjunctive effects of the 


manipulated variables upon the data yielded by these post-session question- 
naires, 


PROCEDURES 


Subjects. The subjects (Ss) for this experiment were female students in the 
elementary psychology course at the University of Illinois. All Ss volunteered 
to participate in a “study of how 3-person groups perform a task together” 
The names of all volunteers were recorded and Ss were subsequently con- 
tacted by telephone to arrange the time for their participation. Each volunteer 
was questioned concerning acquaintance with a two partners, and if she 
recognized the name of either partner she was reassigned to a different 3- 
person group. Neither of the experimenters (Es) was acquainted with any 
of the Ss used in the study. A total of 50 3-person groups was employed. 


The Experimental Task. The Ss of each 3-person group were seated alpha- 
betically around a rectangular table; the experimenter occupied a position at 
one end of the table. In the center of the table was a large “checkerboard”. 
The board consisted of three clearly distinguishable rectangular portions 
each of which included thirty-two squares. Each § was provided with nine 
black blocks slightly smaller than the squares of the checkerboard. The E 
announced that the group’s task was to place the black blocks on the checker- 
board in such a way that they would produce one of four designs pictured 
on cards placed before each S. The designs were numbered from 1 to 4 and 
carried the following labels: Electric Fan, Woman from Mars, Swivel Chair, 
and Coffee Pot. (With the exception of the Woman from Mars each label 
can be said to represent accurately the appearance of its corresponding 
design.) Ss were told that in reproducing a design they must proceed counter- 
clockwise around the table, each person placing down one block at a time. 
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It was pointed out that they could be efficient only if they all worked on the 
same design because each design required all twenty-seven blocks. Further- 
more, each $ was to place her blocks on only that portion of the board 
nearest her. Ss were told that they should not hurry and that they would 
have 45 seconds in which to decide where to place each block. (Ss were always 
warned a few seconds before their time was up, so that they could place 
a block down somewhere.) 

No verbal communication was permitted, but Ss were told that they 
could tell one another which of the four designs they preferred to have the 
group work on by pressing push-buttons located along each $’s side of the 
table. The push-buttons were connected by electrical circuits to signal lights, 
which also were located in front of each S. Both lights and buttons were 
numbered from 1 to 4, and it was explained that a S could indicate her 
preference for design 3 by pressing button 3, which would cause the number 
3 signal light to flash in front of the partner to whom the message was being 
sent. (Each $ had two series of 4 buttons each, and it was necessary to press 
both number 3 buttons in order to communicate a preference for the 
number 3 design to both partners.) S’s view of others’ push-buttons and 
lights was obstructed by a plywood screen about five inches high. This 
screen did not prevent a clear view of the entire checkerboard. 

After th> use of the buttons and lights had been explained, members were 
permitted to practise sending messages, and all questions concerning the use 
of the communication system were answered. Ss were cautioned that they 
should always press the same button in both series so that both partners would 
receive their messages. 

Before beginning to place blocks on the checkerboard, each S sent a 
message to each of her partners telling them which design she preferred 
to have the group work on. Communications were sent in a counter- 
clockwise direction, the person at E’s right sending her messages first. This 
routinization of the communication process guaranteed that each $ would 
know from whom she was receiving each message. After the Ss had placed 
their first two blocks on the board, they were permitted to communicate 
again. They proceeded as before to send one message to each partner, the 
S at E’s right communicating first. Finally, if a perfect design had r_ * been 
produced when all twenty-seven blocks were on the board, Ss we. per- 
mitted to communicate once more. 

If a perfect design had not been produced when all twenty-seven blocks 
had been placed on the table, Ss were told to continue taking turns as before 
and that they should now move blocks from one square to another in order 
to achieve a perfect design. They were permitted to make corrections in any 
section of the board. The group continued to make such corrections until a 
perfect design had been produced. 

After the task had been completed each S$ responded to a post-session 
questionnaire, which will be described later. 
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Manipulation of Accuracy of Social Perception. In order to vary the accuracy 
with which Ss understood one another's preferences and intentions, com- 
munication via the push-buttons and lights was manipulated by E. After Ss 
had practised sending messages, E sometimes threw a switch that was 
concealed from Ss’ view. The effect of this procedure was to alter certain 
of the clectrical circuits connecting buttons and lights so that the sender’s 
message was received in altered form (e.g. the sender pressed button number 
1 but the receiver’s number 3 light flashed.) Figure I, Communication Channels 
in Groups Receiving the ““Inaccurate’’ Treatments, shows which communication 
links were rendered inaccurate by this procedure. It is to be noted that the S 
who occupied position A, at E’s right, received inaccurate communications 
from both other Ss; B received accurate communications from C but in- 
accurate from A; and C received accurate messages from both A and B. 


FIGURE | COMMUNICATION CHANNELS IN GROUPS RECEIVING THE 
“ INACCURATE” TREATMENTS 
—— ——-» = Inaccurate 


Accurate 


A total of 25 groups received the “Inaccurate” treatment. The remaining 
25 groups received the “Accurate”’ treatment in which no switch was thrown 
and all communication links remained accurate. 

No S$ who received the Inaccurate treatment showed any awareness that 
the communication system was being manipulated. At the conclusion of the 
experiment this deception was explained and $s uniformly showed surprise. 


Manipulation of Role Systems. A role system may be conceived as a body of 
explicit or implicit rules concerning proper behavior for specific individuals 
or categories of individual. Although the rules applying to one group member 
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will ordinarily differ from those applying to certain other members, a role 
system will include rules that specify proper behavior for each member in a 
variety of situations. Outside the 6 these rules may be imposed 
either by the group itself or by some larger collectivity of which the group 
is a part. In this experiment the rules were imposed by the experimenter. 

In order to provide certain groups with a role system that would be 
appropriate to the task at hand, a modified checkerboard was employed. 
This modified board was exactly like that described earlier except that 
numbers were printed on the squares of the board. The squares in each $’s 

ortion of the ae were numbered consecutively from 1 to 32. The fol- 
ies additional instructions were also given. After the Ss had sent their 
first messages, E said: “Before you put your blocks down, I want to give 
you some printed rules. These rules will tell you where to place your blocks. 
I can’t answer any questions about these rules, but I can say that if you follow 
them you can’t possibly go wrong.” Each S was then handed a sheet of 
printed rules. The rules always required person A to place her blocks on 
specified squares, which were identified by number. Person B was required 
to observe the number of the square on which Person A placed each of her 
blocks and to perform a simple arithmetic operation to determine the square 
on which to place her own block. Sisiaeale If person A places her block 
on any square with a number from 1 to 8, add 7 to that jen and you will 
obtain the number of the square on which you should place your block.) 
Person C’s rules paralleled B’s in form and required her to observe B’s 
behavior and to respond in a predetermined way. Thus the rules arbitrarily 
required that Ss should produce specified behaviors in specified situations. 
However, the behaviors required of the Ss were precisely those they should 
have produced in order to complete one of the four designs with a minimum 
number of moves. If Ss followed the role instructions they could not fail to 
produce a design in 27 moves, though it might not be the design they pre- 
ferred to make. 

Pretests showed that the rules were not difficult to follow, and data 
gathered during the experiment itself show that they were frequently 
followed with perfect or almost perfect precision. Furthermore, when Ss 
did not follow the rules very closely, sae uestioning at the conclusion of 
the experiment usually revealed that Ss had deliberately chosen to deviate 
from their rules; their failure to conform to the rules was not a consequence 
of inability to follow them. 


Types of Experimental Group. The two experimentally manipulated variables 
were varied according to a prearranged plan to produce four types of 
experimental group, 

Ten groups were not given role systems and had accurate communication, 
leading to accurate understanding of members’ task-relevant preferences. 
These groups will be called NA groups (No Role System, Accurate groups). 
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Ten groups were not given role systems and had inaccurate communica- 
tion, leading to inaccurate understanding of members’ task-relevant pre- 
ferences. These groups will be called NI groups (No Role System, In- 
accurate groups). 

Fifteen groups were given role systems and had accurate communication, 
leading to accurate understanding of members’ task-relevant preferences. 
These groups will be called RA groups (Role System, Accurate groups). 

Fifteen groups were given role systems and had inaccurate communica- 
tion, leading to inaccurate understanding of members’ task-relevant pre- 
ferences. These groups will be called RI groups (Role System, Inaccurate 
groups). 

Although the experimental manipulations provided 15 RA and 15 RI 
groups, the data to be reported below are based on only 10 of each type. 
Analysis of the two types showed that RA groups included appreciably 
more persons who preferred the design that was subsequently imposed by E. 
Also messages received by members of RA groups more frequently 
expressed a preference for the imposed design. Consequently, to have 
compared all 15 RA groups with all 15 RI groups would have involved 
a comparison of groups that differed not only with respect to perceptual 
accuracy, but with respect to other potentially important variables as 
well. In order to reduce the effect of such other variables, 10: RA groups 
were matched as closely as possible with 10 RI groups. This matching pro- 
cess produced 10 RA groups in which 33 per cent of all Ss preferred the 


design that was subsequently imposed by E, and 10 RI groups in which 27 
g , y ump y group 


per cent of the Ss preferred the imposed design. Thirty per cent of the initial 
messages received by members of RA groups expressed preference for the 
imposed design, and 32 per cent of the messages received by members of 
RI groups expressed such preference. 

Although an adequate test of our major hypotheses could not have been 
made without this matching process, it should be mentioned that an analysis 
of the data yielded by all 15 groups of each type in no way contradicts the 
findings to be reported below. In bot such data produce more extreme (but 
probably spurious) confirmation of the hypotheses. 


RESULTS 


Group Efficiency. The theoretical position outlined earlier leads to the 
prediction that accurate social perception will improve group efficiency 
provided the group has no appropriate role system (i.e. NA groups will be 
more efficient than NI tsa However, accurate social perception should 
have little positive effect, or perhaps a slight negative effect, when groups do 
have appropriate role systems (i.¢. the efficiency of RA groups will be equal 
to, or less than, the efficiency or RI groups). 

One measure of group efficiency is the total number of moves required. 
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to produce a design. Table I reports the mean number of moves required by 
each of the four types of group. Because the variances of the efficiency 
scores made by these four types of group are unequal, the usual ¢ test is 
inappropriate, and the Mann-Whitney U test (10) has been used instead. 
(U is a nonparametric test of the null hypothesis that the values in one 
distribution are not stochastically larger than the values in another distribu- 
tion. Strictly speaking, it does not test the significance of the difference 
between means.) All the probabilities cited in this paper are based on the areas 
in both tails of the sampling distribution; they are two-tailed tests even in 
those cases where the direction of a difference had been predicted in advance. 
Only in the absence of a role system (NA and NI groups) did accuracy of 
social perception have a significant effect on group efficiency. 


TABLE I EFFICIENCY SCORES OF FOUR TYPES OF GROUP 


Type of Group 
NA 


Number of Groups 10 
Mean Number of Moves 34°7 
P by U Test 
Mean Number of Errors 
during First 27 Moves 30 
P by U Test <° 


Because the role-system instructions provided a basis for coordinated 
group action during only the first 27 moves, any RA or RI group that 
required more than 27 moves became, in effect, an NA and NI group » Rev 
the final stages of the experiment. A measure of group efficiency during the 
stage of the experiment when the role system was operative is provided by 
the number Fone made during the first 27 moves (i.c. the minimum 
number of corrections that would have been required after the first 27 
moves in order to complete a design). Table I presents these scores. Again, 
it is only in the absence of a role system that accuracy of social perception 
had a statistically significant effect on group efficiency. However, it is to be 
noted that RA groups were somewhat less efficient than RI groups when 
this measure of efficiency is used. Although not statistically significant, these 
findings indicate that a role system reduces the positive effect of accurate 
social perception and suggest that it may reverse that effect. 


Individual Efficiency. In the post-session-questionnaire staze of the experiment, 
each $ was asked to select the partner she would most like to have remain in 
her group if the group were to do the task again in competition for a one- 
hundred-dollar prize. Ss were also asked whether they would like to have 
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one or both partners replaced by a new member in the event of such com- 
petition. An indication of the efficiency of individual Ss is provided by the 
choice and rejection patterns within the groups. 

Each S was given a Choice-Rejection score, which equalled the number 
of choices she received minus the number of rejections she received. If 
inaccurate social perception leads to inefficient individual performance, 
person A in the “inaccurate” treatments should obtain the lowest Choice- 
Rejection scores, because she has the least accurate social perception. 
Persons B and C should follow in that order. Table II shows that ale the 
NI treatment produced mean Choice-Rejection scores that clearly follow 
that sequence. For RI groups the sequence is partially reversed. Person A 
still received the lowest score, but B rather than C received the highest one. 


TABLE Il CHOICE-REJECTION SCORES OF PERSONS IN FOUR TYPES OF GROUP 


Type of Group 


NA NI RA 


Number of Groups 10 10 8* 
A’s Mean Score 1°00 —0°33 

B’s Mean Score 0°70 orl 

C’s Mean Score 0°89 1°37 
Probability by Median Test <-Ol 


* N is less than 10 owing to omissions in the data. 


Because Choice-Rejection scores may reflect the effect of various posi- 
tional factors in addition to accuracy of social perception it is necessary to 
determine whether the scores made by persons A, B, and C in “Inaccurate” 
treatments differ significantly from scores made by their counterparts in 
“Accurate” treatments. To test the significance of the difference between 
NA and NI treatments, the scores made by all Ss in the A position of those 
treatments were assembled into a frequency distribution, which was dicho- 
tomized as nearly as possible to the median. It was then predicted that scores 
for persons in the NA treatment would fall above that dividing line and that 
scores of A persons in the NI treatment would fall below that line (i.e. in the 
NI treatments person A should be under-chosen because she has inaccurate 
social perception). The number of correct and incorrect predictions was 
determined and the operation was repeated for the B and C persons. How- 
ever, in the case of C persons the prediction is reversed because C, being the 
only member with accurate we erception, should be over-chosen in the 
NI treatment. This procedure yielded a total of 37 correct and 17 incorrect 
predictions for the NA vs. NI comparison. (Predictions total 54 rather than 
60 owing to omissions in the data.) This finding is significant at the -o1 level 
by chi square. A parallel comparison of RA vs. RI groups yielded 29 
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correct predictions and 25 incorrect ones, the difference being significant 
at the +70 level by chi square. 

The analysis presented above has been concerned exclusively with the 
number of 7 seis and rejections received by various group members. It has 
not identified the partners from whom choices or rejections are received. If 
accurate social perception permits individuals to cooperate effectively, we 
should expctt two persons who accurately perceive one another to cooperate 
more effectively than two persons who have less accurate perceptions of one 
another. Consequently, in the two “Inaccurate” treatments, person A should 
cooperate more effectively with C than with B, and should choose C as her 
se a artner. For the same reasons, person B should choose C, and 
person C ber choose B. Analysis of the tom for the NI groups reveals that 
these predictions are confirmed 20 times and not confirmed 8 times. For the 
comparable NA groups these predictions are confirmed 12 times and not 
coultaad 17 times. This difference between NI and NA groups is significant 
by chi-square test at the -os level, indicating that the manipulation of per- 
ceptual accuracy did produce the predicted effect on choice patterns in the 
NI groups. 

A parallel comparison of choice patterns in RA and RI groups failed to 
reveal a statistically significant effect. For RI groups 16 predictions were 
correct and 14 were incorrect. For RA groups 14 were correct and 14 
incorrect. The difference is significant at only the -80 level by chi-square 
test. Unlike persons in the NI groups, members of RI groups do not tend to 
prefer the partner with whom ivlovs had more accurate communication. 


Assumed Similarity between Partners. Fiedler (6) has presented evidence that 
the efficiency of certain types of group is related to the most chosen member’s 
perceptions of good and bad co-workers. In his research, Fiedler has employed 
a D* statistic representing the degree to which the most chosen member rates 
the personalities and interests of a real or imaginary ideal partner as different 
from those of a real or imaginary rejected partner. Basketball and surveying 
teams were found to be more efficient if the most chosen member assumed 
little similarity between such opposite partners. 

In the present study, scores analogous to Fiedler’s were obtained. After 
the group had completed the task, members rated each of their partners on 
nine wulien interest in classical music, propensity to blame the self for 
failures, religiosity, behavioural consistency, sensitivity to frustration, 
reliance upon own judgments, satisfaction with the role of follower, interest 
in science, and propensity to yield to others’ wishes. These ratings were made 
on five-point pate fo rating scales. For each S a D score representing the sum 
of the posh a between ratings given to the two partners was obtained. 
The efficiency scores of groups whose most chosen member assumed little 
similarity between partners the D score) were compared with the effi- 
ciency scores of other groups. Within experimental treatments, groups were 
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dichotomized on the basis of the most chosen members’ D scores. Six of the 
13 groups in which the most chosen person had a large D score were found 
to be more efficient than the median group in their treatment. Six of 16 
groups in which the most chosen person had a small D score were less effi- 
cient than the median group in their treatment. Thus the D score of the most 
chosen member was positively associated with group efficiency 12 times, and 
negatively associated with group efficiency 17 times. This difference reaches 
me the «50 level by chi-square test. Fiedler’s findings cannot be generalized 
to cover the groups studied in this experiment. However, it should be 
noted that the present study is een with assumed similarity between 
real partners, whereas Fiedler has ordinarily studied assumed similarity 
between partners who may be cither real or hypothetical. Consequently, 
Fiedler’s scores may more easily be assumed to reflect an enduring person- 
ality attribute of the most chosen group member. 

An analysis of the D scores of persons subjected to the various experi- 
mental treatments is reported in Table III. It is to be noted that members 
who are not most chosen tend to be alike regardless of the treatment to which 
their group has been subjected. However, their D scores tend to differ from 
those of most chosen members, who, in turn, differ somewhat from one 
another, depending upon the experimental treatment. The difference be- 
tween the most chosen members of NA and NI groups is highly significant. 


TABLE Ill ASSUMED SIMILARITY ,BETWEEN PARTNERS 
Type of Group 
RA 


Mean D score of most 
chosen members 
P by U test 
Mean D score of two least 
chosen members 
P by U test 
P of difference between 
most chosen and other 


members, by U test 


In view of the small number of cases and the special character of the 
groups employed, these findings must be regarded as tentative. But they 
suggest that the nropensity of the most chosen member to assume little or 
much similarity between real partners is not merely a function of personality, 
but also of the qualities of the group itself. Table II] suggests that two im- 
portant qualities are the presence vs. absence of a role system, and the 
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general accuracy with which members understand one another’s task- 
relevant preferences. 


Supplementary Findings. The general hypothesis that has guided this research 
maintains that differences between NA and NI groups will be larger than 
differences between RA and RI groups. As an additional test of this hypo- 
thesis, groups were compared with respect to twenty-four independently 
measured variables. Data for these comparisons were obtained through the 
use of questionnaires administered immediately after the group had com- 
pleted the standard task. Table IV lists five of these variables. Others were 
concerned with the individual’s accuracy in predicting partners’ personality 
traits and interests, degree to which partners are assumed to be like one- 
self, tendency to expect one’s own choices to be reciprocated, tendency to 
expect that partners will be accurate in describing their own personalities, 
and related matters. In seventeen of these twenty-four comparisons differ- 
ences between NA and NI groups were found to be larger than differences 
between RA and RI groups. This finding is significantly different from 
chance at the -10 bet by two-tailed Dixon-Mood Sign test (4). In five 
of the twenty-four comparisons, differences between NA and NI groups 
were significant at the -os level or better (see Table IV). In none of the 
twenty-four comparisons did differences between RA and RI groups reach 
the -os level of significance. 


TABLE IV QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES GIVEN BY PERSONS IN FOUR TYPES 
OF GROUP 


Type of Group 
NA NI RA RI 


Percentage saying the task was 

frustrating 10:0* 56:7 40°7 $52 
Percentage saying their group 

was more efficient than 75 per 


cent of all groups will be 63°3* 26-7 433 36°7 
Percentage rejecting one or both 

partners 16°7* $0°0 20:0 36-7 
Mean number of criticisms of 

the group 0-6* 31 13 21 
Percentage correct in predicting 

who will choose them $7"1** 78-6 519 $67 


* Significantly different from NI groups at -or level. 
** Significantly different from NI groups at ‘os level. 


It is to be noted that all four of the variables that produced differences 
significant at the -or level are concerned with what has commonly been 
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called group cohesiveness. Inaccurate perception of partners’ task-relevant 
preferences greatly reduces the cohesiveness of groups that do not have a 
role system; it has less effect on the cohesiveness of groups that do have a 
role system. 

Although NA and RA groups were found to be approximately equal in 
efficiency (see Table I), NA groups are more “cohesive” than RA groups 
on each of the four indices. The data suggest that a role system may produce 
task efficiency without promoting group cohesiveness. 


DISCUSSION 


It is to be noted that this study has been concerned with perception of 
task-relevant qualities, whereas many other studies have investigated per- 
ception of qualities that are less obviously relevant to the group task. Im-_ 
plicit in such other studies is the assumption that accurate perception of task- 
irrelevant qualities either generates, or correlates with, accurate perception 
of task-relevant qualities. However, this assumption has never been con- 
clusively validated, and in this research we have chosen to work with the 
more immediate and probable antecedents of efficient interaction, rather 
than investigating variables that may affect, or correlate with, those im- 
mediate antecedents. If subsequent research validates the assumption that 
perceptual accuracy is a highly generalized phenomenon, our findings con- 
cerning task-relevant qualities can be extended to cover the perception of 
task-irrelevant qualities as well. If subsequent research does not confirm this 
assumption, little will be gained by studying the perception of task- 
irrelevant qualities. 

The findings of this study indicate that social perception and role structure 
are conjunctive determinants of group efficiency, and very probably of 
group cohesiveness as well. However, in the process of demonstrating this 
conjunctive relationship, it has been necessary to employ experimental 
controls that restrict the generality of these findings. Role structure and 
accuracy of social perception have been systematically varied, but the degree 
to which members of RA and RI groups preferred to do the particular design 
that was imposed by the role system « been held be de aps vedo The 
experimental design also required that RA and RI groups be matched with 
respect to the degree to which members perceived one another as preferring 
the design that was imposed by the role system. Consequently, the data 
describe the conjunctive effect of social perception and role structure under 
only one of many possible sets of conditions. If more than approximately 
30 per cent of the Ss had preferred the imposed design, or if more than 
approximately 30 per cent of all group members had been perceived as 
preferring that design, the nature of the conjunctive effects of these two 
variables might have been different. 

It is reasonable to expect that inaccuracy of social perception may either 
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increase or decrease group efficiency, depending upon whether it constitutes 
an overestimation or an underestimation of the willingness of group 
members to act in harmony with the requirements of the role system. The 
present study has investigated inaccuracy, which neither overestimates or 
underestimates group preference for the design imposed by the role system. 
Under these conditions, inaccuracy does not appreciably affect the efficiency 
of groups that have a role system. It does, of course, reduce the efficiency of 
similar groups that do not have a role system. Additional research is needed 
to determine the direction and extent of the conjunctive effect of social 
perception and role structure under other sets of conditions. 


SUMMARY 


This study has investigated certain consequences of variation of role 
structure and accuracy of interpersonal perception. In order to determine 
the conjunctive effect of these variables on individual and group efficiency, 
three-person groups were created in a laboratory setting. Two degrees of 
role structure and two degrees of perceptual accuracy were produced by 
experimental manipulations. Groups that had been subjected to four different 
combinations of these experimental manipulations were compared with 
respect to a number of performance and attitudinal variables. 

The effects of perpetual accuracy were found to depend upon whether 
or not the group possessed an appropriate role system. When a role system 
was not outed accuracy of interpersonal perception was positively 
associated with group and individual efficiency, and with indicators of high 
group cohesiveness. When a role system was provided, these effects of 
accurate perception were greatly reduced or totally climinated. 

In these groups the most chosen member’s propensity to assume little 
similarity between his preferred and non-preferred partners was not as- 
sociated with high group efficiency. Thus the findings are at variance with 
those obtained by Fiedler in a series of field studies. The present study 
suggests that the most chosen member’s assumption of great or little similarity 
between such partners is a function of the role structure of the group and of 
the general level of accuracy with which group members perceive one 
another’s task-relevant preferences. - 

This research provides a basis on which certain contradictory findings 
of earlier studies may be reconciled. It also suggests that future studies of the 
effects of slate acuimaty should take account of the role structure of 
the groups being studied. 
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INTERACTION AND ATTRACTION 
TO THE GROUP 


EVERETT W. BOVARD, Jr. 


Any meeting can be conducted in one of two ways: so that people talk 
to or through the chairman (see Figure 1A), or to each other (see Figure 1B). 


FIGURE | CONVERSATIONAL TRAFFIC IN ANY GROUP MEETING CAN PLOW 
BETWEEN. LEADER AND INDIVIDUAL GROUP MEMBERS, AS IN A, OR 
AMONG GROUP MEMBERS THEMSELVES, AS IN B 


(1 
ve) ae 
OOGOO0O 


Previous research in the United States (2) has suggested that verbal inter- 
action induces positive feeling among small-group members, both with 
respect to each other and with respect to the group as a whole. The liking of 
group members for each other is an approximately linear function of the 
amount of interaction, but attraction to the group as a whole increases 
out of proportion to attraction of group members for each other. The 
more group members have interacted, the greater the difference between 


1. This work was made possible by grants from the Research in Humanities fund of the University 
of Toronto and the Canadian Social Science Research Council. The assistance of Frank W. R. Taylor in 
statistical computation is gratefully acknowledged. 
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attraction to the group as a whole and average attraction to individual 
members (see Figure 2). The group, as a system of relationships among 
individuals, has emerged as a perceptual object apart from the individuals 
in it.? 


FIGURE 2 COMPARISON OF AVERAGE AFFECT RATING FOR INDIVIDUALS, AND 
; AVERAGE FOR GROUP AS A WHOLE, OBTAINED IN GROUP-CENTERED 
SECTION, WHERE INTERACTION WAS ENCOURAGED, AND MATCHED 
LEADER-CENTERED SECTION, WHERE IT WAS HELD TO A MINIMUM 


AFFECT LEVEL 


+40 


average for 
individuals 


average 
for group 
as a whole 




















GROUP LEADER 
CENTERED CENTERED 


The research on interaction and attraction to the group, mentioned above, 
was undertaken in 1948 at the University of Michigan over relatively short- 
term periods. The present study is a replication of this work at the University 
of Toronto, Canada, over a four-year period. 

Groups used were three honors classes in the Department of Psychology 
at Toronto, graduating in 1952, 1953, and 1954, respectively. Each honors 
class took its psychology and some other subjects together for three academic 


2. In fact, it can be suggested if individuals in a group were replaced one at a time by new members 
over a considerable period (as indeed does happen in combat bomber squadrons), until almost all had 
been replaced, the attraction for the group felt by one individual would not be substa. ally changed. 
This point is perhaps more clearly brought out by an examination of the correlation between attraction 
to the group as a whole and average attraction to group members. A study at the University of Michigan 
(4) showed this correlation was -66 (n= 108), individuals as units, so that only approximately 44 per 
cent of the variance in attraction to the group can be considered to be made up of attraction to group 
members, 
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years. Despite some shifts in courses and teachers, and an increasing emphasis 
on statistics and experimental psychology, the psychology program was 
much the same for the three groups. 

In this study, verbal interaction (as in Figure 1B) was encouraged in the 
1953 honors course in the last three weeks of its initial academic year, during 
a two-hour course given at that time, and during a two-hour course in each 
of the two subsequent academic years. Methods used to encourage students 
in the experimental class to talk to each other in discussion periods, rather 
than to or through the instructor, included gradual* retirement of the in- 
structor from verbal participation in the discussion; referral of questions 
directed to the instructor back to the group as a whole, after ies con- 
sideration; and arrangement of seats in a circle or semi-circle, where possible. 
Once initiated, the process of interaction tended to become self-maintaining,* 
and the function of the leader as a catalytic agent in maintaining it, minimal. 

These and other techniques® used to facilitate interaction have been 
described elsewhere (2) and are illustrated in a recent film (6) made on the 
basis of this experimental class and of previous research in this area. 

The two control classes, 1952 and 1954, received so far as is known no 
special treatment of this kind during their respective three academic years 
together. The experimental 1953 class thus got an intensive experience of 
verbal interaction that the other two classes did not have. 

A basic assumption of this study was that there was no essential difference 
among the three honors classes to begin with. This assumption was examined 
by comparing the three classes at the start of their careers, in respect to age, 
sex distribution, and academic standing during their first (pre-honor course) 
year at University. Table 1 (overleaf) shows this comparison. 

Statistical tests showed no significant differences among the three groups 
with respect to grades in their first year at University, age,® or proportion 
of males. The N used in the computations differs slightly in respect to the 
variables being tested because of the occasional unavailability of the records 
involved. 

To determine the resultant attraction to the group in each class, each 


3. The leader's retirement from the discussion should be gradual enough not to alarm those who may 
be unused to such procedures and who may depend on the leader to offer them initial encouragement 
and support. It is important for the leader to try to accept the feeling of the speaker, and to support 
him, irrespective of whether he agrees with what the speaker has to say. (“I can see what you mean. 
I'll bet everyone here has a little prejudice stored away somewhere in their hearts.”’) 

4. Progress towards this goal can be checked by the leader deliberately remaining silent and determining 
ion long he can do so before he is pressured into talking. 

5. The question may well be raised whether the necessarily different role of the instructor in this 
type of procedure was not a main factor in inducing attraction to the group. Previous research, involving 
a comparison between experimental classes where interaction was encouraged and matched controls 
where it was not, suggested however that the role of the leader was perceived as the same in both situations 
by group members (as a member of the group), and that the group’s liking for the instructor on an 
affect scale was not significantly different in respect to experimental and control classes (2). This suggests 
that any difference in attraction to the group obtained is a function of what went on in the group itself, 

6. An interesting trend towards a decline in average age and in number of males over the three years 
is suggested, 
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student was asked to rate his feelings towards the group as a whole on an 
11-point scale, ranging fromm minus five for extreme dislike, through zero 
for neutrality, to plus five for extreme liking (see Figure 3). The assumption 


TABLE | AGE, SEX DISTRIBUTION, AND ACADEMIC STANDING OF 
HONORS CLASSES USED IN THIS STUDY 


Honors Class Age N Prop. Males N Av. Grades 


1952 22°8 ‘444 18 69°5 
1953* 20°8 ‘429 28 68-0 
1954 20°5 "333 27 63-3 


* Experimental group. 


made here was that affect, in this instance confined to a feeling of liking or 
dislike for a group, is a linear dimension ranging from an extreme negative 
pole through a neutral point to an extreme positive pole. The median rating 
in each group was used as an index of attraction to the group. Ratings were 
anonymous. 

Reliability of the ratings from this scale had been previously determined 


FIGURE 3 AFFECT SCALE FOR RATING FEELING TOWARDS GROUP 
AS A WHOLE 


GROUP AS A WHOLE 





—5 0 +5 


to be 0-80 (n= 108), and it was found to discriminate (p= 10~*) in the ex- 
pected direction between two small-group populations already presumed to 
differ in level of affect (3). 

The affect scale was administered during the second term in the third 
(and final) year of each class, in a regular class period. Administration dates 
were January 11 for the 1952 class; April 8 for the 1953 class; and March 11 
for the 1954 class. 

Results showed the 1953 experimental class median rating to be 3°79’ 
(n= 20), compared to 2°08 (n=15) for the 1952 and 2°14 (n=21) for the 
1954 class. These results are in the expected direction. The difference with 
respect to the 19§2 class is significant at the -o1 level of confidence, while the 


7. All ratings reported are positive. 
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difference with respect to the 1954 class is significant at the -o2 level of 
confidence. No significant difference was found between the median ratings 
of the 1952 and 1954 control classes. 

The data used here are of the nature of ranks, and the non-parametric 
median test was used (9) because it makes no assumptions about additivity 
of scores or their normal distribution. 

A further comparison was made between the experimental (1953) and 
the 1954 control class, in their respective second years together. Administra- 
tion dates were January 10, 1952, for the former and March 12, 1953, for 
the latter. In this case, the experimental group median was 4°16 (n= 22), 
compared to 2°64 (n=18) for the control. This difference, again in the ex- 
pected direction, was significant at the -or level of confidence. 

It will be noted from the above figures that the median rating of the 
experimental class dropped from 4:16 in its second year to 3°79 in its gradua- 
tion year, while the median of the 1954 control dropped from 2-64 in its 
second year to 2°14 in its third and final year. Neither of these changes was 
statistically significant. 

Some qualitative observations of the behavior of the experimental and 
control groups are relevant here. Seven months after graduation, experi- 
mental group members held a reunion on their own initiative, attended by 
18 of the 22 eligible. No reunions have been held to date by either the 1952 
or 1954 ‘maaan. although six girls from the 1952 group got together 
four months after a graduation for a toe in honor of one of their number 
who was about to be married. Just before graduation, two members of the 
1953 class took photographs of the class and the individuals in it. The 22 
members among them ordered a total of 257 prints. 

It may also be noted here that, while experimental group members were 
more spontaneous and natural in their expression of ideas and feelings and 
in general appeared less hampered by social conformity pressure in the 
classroom, compared to 1952 control group members, they did expect 
conformity to the group norm of cooperative study for examinations. A 
girl in this class who was unwilling to share lecture notes, thus violating a 
norm of central concern to the group, was not invited to the post-graduation 
reunion mentioned above. 

Every group can be considered to have a conformity zone where its 
norms must be followed: an interacting group exerts less overall conformity 
on its members simply because they know the limits of this zone. In a grou 
where there has been little interaction (moving into a new neighbor wed, 
for example), the boundaries of the conformity zone are not clear and 
generalized conformity pressure, or fear of social disapproval, operates to 
inhibit thinking and feeling of group members. 


These results thus confirm the original finding (2) that interaction in the 
small group induces attraction to the group as a whole. This relationship 
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can be expressed mathematically in an equation developed by Simon (ro, 
p. 408): 

dl 

den UE ae ere er: 


where I=amount of liking or attraction, b=a numerical constant, T= 
amount of interaction, and fl=initial level of attraction. to the group. In 
the original equation, I stood for attraction of group members to each 
other, rather than as here to the group as a whole, but there is no reason 
to believe the equation will not hold for one as well as for the other. 

In essence, equation (1) states, to paraphrase Simon, that attraction to 
the group will tend to increase or decrease as the amount of interaction is 
disproportionately large or disproportionately small, respectively, in re- 
lation to the existing level of attraction to the group (10, p. 408). In short, 
for example, if nd of attraction to the group is high, a given amount of 
interaction will not produce the same increase in attraction to the group as it 
would if the initial level were low. 

Experimental work involving this equation and indices of interaction and 
attraction to the group has, to the writer’s knowledge, not as yet been 
undertaken. 


A weighted index of interaction is provided by the following formula: 


GD _N, (2) 
8 al: ii a 


where GD= number of remarks? directed to other group members or to the 
group as a whole; LD=leader-directed remarks; N,=number of persons 
who have said one thing or more (this can be obtained by .ecret ballot after 
the meeting); and N= total number in the group. 

To measure attraction to the group, the affect scale (Figure 3) used in this 
study could be used. It has the serious disadvantage, however, of not pro- 
viding enough spread in the low positive sector, where most people in this 
culture tend to rate the group. For example, almost complete strangers rate 
the group as a whole at + 1-4 on this scale (4). The Wagman-type vertical 
scale (11) with displaced midpoint (Figure 4) takes this difficulty into account, 
and has been found to be more sensitive than the affect scale in respect to 
the variable being measured. In comparing the stable and temporary group 
populations mentioned elsewhere, the affect scale means for attraction to the 
group were 3°4 and 1-4, respectively, with the CR of this difference being 
5°. The Wagman-type scale means for the same groups were 10-8 for the 
stable and 6-8 for the temporary group population, with the CR of this 


8. A remark may be “Yeah?” or a five-minute speech. Only remarks made by group members are 
used in this index, 
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difference being 9-9. Thus the raw score differences for the Wagnian scale 
are greater in absolute magnitude and statistically more significant (4). 
It would be of some interest, using these or other suitable measures, to 


FIGURE 4 WAGMAN-TYPE SCALE FOR RATING GROUP AS A WHOLE 


Like very much — 


Like quite well 


Like fairly well 


Like slightly 


Neutral 


Dislike moderately 





Dislike extremely 


determine the exact mathematical function involved in the relationship 
between interaction and attraction to the group. 


A theoretical explanation of the effect of interaction on attraction to the 
group must necessarily be subordinate to the experimental establishment of 
this effect, and mathematization of the function involved. It can be suggested, 
however, that interaction serves to distribute information among group 
members. This information involves their attitudes towards each other as 
well as factual knowledge. Each group member thus has more information 
about the other (and himself, as reflected in the behavior of others) in an 
interacting group and is, for example, more certain of the reality of the 
other’s feelings towards him. 

Projection of his own feelings (guilt, hostility, affection) into others and 
his consequent reaction, usually rather strong, to his own projected impulses 
in others is thus curtailed. In short, the more information the group member has, 
the greater the reduction in randomness of his thinking and feeling about other 
group members. 

From this, it follows directly that interaction should increase emotional 
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sensitivity (empathy) of group members for each other. This has been 
confirmed in a recent experimental study at Toronto (5), where it was found 
that a group of persons with past experience of interaction were more 
accurate in estimating the feelings of each other following a role-playing 
situation, in which they took part two at a time, than were a group of 
persons without such experience. 

As a consequence of the decreased randomness (entropy) in thinking and 
fecling of group members, it is further hypothesized that the threshold for 
emotional reactivity (stress threshold) will be higher in interacting compared 
to non-interacting groups. That is to say, the physiological and psychological 
components of the stress reaction, including response of the posterior hypo- 
thalamus, pituitary-adrenal axis, and circulating white blood cells, will be 
intial less marked in those groups with interaction experience. 

There is some evidence on this point, non-experimental in nature. In 
an analysis of battle stragglers in the Ardennes during the last war, Marshall 
(8) found men separated from their units and put back into the line fought 
very poorly on the average. On the other’hand, units like platoons or gun 
crews that had managed to stay together during the retreat fought vigorously 
and set an example of courage in the new units in which they had been 
inducted, Other research also suggests the effect of the small group in main- 
taining military efficiency of individuals under severe emotional stress (7). 

This theoretical position thus asserts that, as entropy is reduced in both 
internal and externai environments through increased information generated 


by interaction, the threshold for reaction to stress is elevated (the organism 
becomes less emotionally reactive or irritable) and the experiential con- 
comitant of this clevation is increased attraction to the group. The attraction 


is thus not a “thing’’, but a signal for a basic physiological response not so 
much to a group of particular people as to the system off relationships among 
them, a system that induces (informational) negentropy in the participants. 

Further development of this theoretical linkage between small-group 
theory, stress theory, and information theory will be attempted in subsequent 
papers. For the present, it is perhaps sufficient to caution that any such 
development should (a) be experimentally testable and (b) should relate 
phenomena in qualitatively different areas. Further, such a theory should 
oreferably refrain from “anthropomorphizing” (1)—dealing with psycho- 
ogical or physiological mechanisms as if they were in some way extensions 
of human thoughts or feelings, rather than part of the natural universe. 
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FUNCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 
AND 
POPULARITY IN SMALL GROUPS' 


GODFREY GARDNER 


The fact that quite different phenomena have often been included under 
the heading of “leadership”, has resulted, Whyte tells us, in a “deplorable 
state of confusion” (23). Consequently there is considerable difficulty in 
comparing results from various experiments that only nominally refer to the 
same thing. 

Part of the confusion is due to the static approach used in most studies 
on leadership. Certain individuals have been designated as leaders according 
to some qualifying criterion. The criterion may be sociometric status or 
some other measure of popularity, election or nomination to some position 
of authority, and similar distinguishing qualifications. This has led to a 
study of “leaders” rather than of “leadership”. An example of this is the 
search for personality traits in leaders, their height, intelligence, talkative- 
ness, and so on. 

Moreno (17), Jennings (16), and Northway (18) all use the terms 
“leader” and “leadership” to refer to the person who receives most socio- 
metric choices. Other studies in which popularity has been used as a criterion 
of leadership include Caldwell and Wellman (4) in which leaders were 
defined as pupils chosen by their classmates as representatives in school 
activities; Partridge (21) in which Boy Scouts played games under the 
direction of leaders who had been selected by them under normal conditions; 
Fauquier and Gilchrist (7) in which leaders were chosen by the boys and 
rated by the staff. 

The nominated or appointed leader, whether chosen by the group or 
imposed on the group, may or may not exercise any function of leadership. 


1. This research was made possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation and was conducted in 
conjunction with the Organization for Comparative Social Research, at University College, London. 
The main O.C.S.R. experiment was reported in Schachter et al. (24) and inde Monchaux and Shimmin (6). 
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Cowley (5) made this distinction when he began what he claims is the 
first experimental study of leadership; he discovered that of 25 students who 
held positions of leadership, 15 in fact did not lead; Cowley called this the 
distinction between “headmen” and’ leaders and distinguished between 
“headship” and leadership. He rejected the mere holding of office as a 
criterion of leadership. 

Flemming (9) in a study entitled “A Factor Analysis of the Personality 
of High School Leaders” took as his criterion of leadership a point score 
derived from the actual positions of leadership and responsibility that each 
individual held, and the importance of the office held. Thus, being president 
of a class earned ten points while one half-point was given for being a 
member of a committee. A similar criterion was used by Hanawalt et al. (11). 

A recent large-scale investigation into leadership, namely the Ohio 
“Studies in Naval Leadership”, takes as its definition of leaders: “persons 
who occupy executive and administrative positions in formal organizations 
in business, industry, education, military services, and the like” Stogdill (25). 

Many studies of leadership have used a dichotomous division between 
leaders and non-leaders. This is appropriate in headship studies, since an 
individual is either in a ioc position of authority or he is not. The 
search for leadership traits also appears to assume that there are some people 
who are leaders mm others who are not. 


In contrast to this view we find early recognition of leadership as a 
behavioural continuum, i.e. as a quantitative characteristic or factor varying 


in amount from individual to individual and possibly varying also in one 
individual from one occasion to another or even within the one occasion. 

Parten (20) implied a continuous distribution in her study when she 
considered leadership among pre-school children as “not a single trait 
possessed cither to a maximum degree or not at all, but, rather a quality 
which is present in varying quantities’. Her method was to compare three 
children who followed most (over 25 per cent of the time) with three 
children who never followed. 

Partridge (21) found that among Boy Scouts there were not two distinct 
groups of leaders and non-leaders, but that whereas some boys never 
received any votes (for the purpose of deciding who should act as games 
leader) and others were always elected, between these two extremes there 
was a continuous distribution. However in his study there was a selection of 
nominal leaders who were then expected to exercise leadership in games 
activities; whether in fact they did so would of course require observational 
data. 

These studies of Parten and Partridge point to variations in extent of 
leadership within the group. More obviously the weight, as it were, of 
different leaders of different groups would vary from one to another. 
Brown (3) “in a study of leadership among high-school students, considered 
the size of the group, the importance of the group and the leader’s effective- 
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ness as indicating degrees of leadership”. But this assumes that each group 
has one and yn 8 one leader; the relative extent of his leadership is then 
assessed by means of the three criteria and on this basis he can be compared 
with other leaders. Within the group, a dichotomous classification is 
apparently assumed. 

Jennings (16) also recognized that leadership could be relative; “Leader- 
ship appears as a process in which no one indi vidual has a major role but 
in which chiheie many share.’’ However, her suggestion that ,“no one 
individual has a major role’’ cannot be accepted for al elastions 

The actual exercise of leadership within a group, as distinct from 
eminence, popularity, headship (or authority), domination, and represent- 
ation, has been called “functional leadership” (10). Hunt and Solomon also 
mention the term in their research (15). Harding discusses its implications 
more fully but does not accept influence as the sole criterion (12). Whyte 
refers to this type of leadership as “operational” leadership (23). In short it 
is the exercise of the function of leadership in terms of influencing others, 
as shown by their subsequent actions. Essentially this influence or guidance 
is accepted voluntarily by the “followers”; it may even be sought by them. 
Otherwise it would be regarded as a form of domination. 

Thus functional leadership is regarded as involving relative influence; it is 
not an all-or-none quality but a form of behaviour that is shown by all 
individuals in varying amounts, positive, zero, and even possibly negative.’ 
In other words there is a continuous distribution of leadership from the 
extreme leader (who leads all the time) to the extreme follower (who 
follows all the time and never influences another member of the group). 
Though, as already shown, this approach is not new, the literature does not 
appear to contain any suggestion as to how this inight be dealt with by 
objective measurement as distinct from subjective impression. This paper 


describes a method of measuring leadership based on this principle of 
relative influence. 


THE PROBLEM 


The main problem of this research is to discover the nature of the 
relationship between prey and functional leadership. Few attempts 
have been made to relate functional leadership with other group relations. 

Polansky, Lippitt, and Redl in their field study of “disturbed” children 
in a summer camp found a positive relationship between prestige in a group 
and the extent to which an individual was effective in his attempt to influence 
the conduct of others. - 

They defined prestige as “the possession of a desired position in the group 
structure, as measured by the attributions of other members of the group’ 


2. [am thinking of an individual who could be a negative reference point for his group, in that his 
suggestions lead them to act in an opposite manner. 
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(22, p. 330). This was measured by the results of some sociometric type of 
interviewing relating mostly to the perception of personal qualities of the 
others, such as “Ability in Athletics”, “Strength”, “Good Looks”, and so on. 
The eleventh item under their “Prestige Factor” is called “Sociometric” and 
was obtained in answer to the question “Who do you like to be with 
around camp?” (This obviously is one method of measuring Popularity.) 

On the basis of this investigation, significant relationships (P at ‘os or 
less) were found between effective influence in these groups and certain 
aspects of attributed prestige. However they did not food a significant 
siaicsiie between sociometric rating (Popularity) and Group Influence 
(cither Contagion or Direct). This is surprising, as is the absence of any 
discussion of this result. 

Prior to this, Hunt and Solomon had attempted to tackle three related 
problems concerning personal preferences obtained by sociometric methods, 
and group status. They also used the setting of a summer camp for boys 
(aged between 5 and 8 years), and although only 23 individuals were in- 
cluded in this study, the results were interesting and suggestive. They found 
that changes in personal preferences show a descending curve; since this 
resembles the familiar learning curve, they call this “social- or group- 
learning”’ (15, p. 40). Secondly, they examined certain correlates of group 
status, such as camp experience, athletic ability, and so on; and lastly, and 
this is of close relevance to our own work, they found that the boy who 
would occupy the role of “functional leader” could be predicted from the 
sociogram, a only if the number of indirect choices received was taken 
into account in addition to the number of direct choices. (That is to say, a 
boy A will receive so many direct choices from B, C, and D. These boys in 
turn will have been chosen by others, say E, F, and G. These latter pre- 
ferences count as indirect choices of A.) 

Stogdill in his survey of the literature concerning “Personal Factors 
Associated with Leadership” gives a list of ten references that all “indicate 
that popularity and prestige are rather closely associated with leadership 
status’; “leaders are persons who tend to rate higher than average in popu- 
larity” (25, p. 59). The methods used were not experimental nor were the 
studies confined to small groups unless we iecdale school classes in that 
category. His list of correlations between popularity and leadership, all 
positive, vary from +23 to -82. 

It would thus appear that with one exception (Polansky et al.) popularity 
and leadership, defined and measured independently of each other, are found 
to be related. 

In social situations many factors will contribute to the kind of lead that 
is given and followed, e.g. physical appearance of individuals, their manner 
of speaking, verbal facility, possession of some relevant skill, prestige, and 
halo effect. These factors enable a person to exercise influence within his 
group. The same factors will also contribute to the popularity of an in- 
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dividual. Therefore we should expect that the person who is popular will 
often be the functional leader. 

Besides these personal factors in the et there is the objective factor 
of whatever action may be appropriate for the group to take. In a group 
discussion, for example, requiring a decision on t i part of the group, both 
personal factors and objective considerations will influence the resulting 
decision of the group. At times they may conflict, as when A prefers B's 
suggestion, which seems a good one, but is attracted by C’s suggestion 
either because he fears or likes C himself. This is the double »pproach- 
avoidance type of conflict situation. We are not concemed here with any 
form of domination, so we can disregard the clement of fear and consider 
only positive affect. 

The first possibility this suggests is that leadershiy and popularity may 
be related because of the common causal elements in the form of the personal 
factors mentioned. Another possibility is that an individual’s mg i in 
the group will tend to increase his influence in the group. In each case we 
are assuming that popularity is something other tha: the personal factors 
enumerated above. This is justifiable since popularity is the acc*mulation of 
the expressed preference judgments of pd mi and the individual may be 
quite unaware why he makes or has made the particular preference judgment 
that expresses his attitude towards another member of the group. 

The third possibility is that the exercise of leadership in certain situations 
may enhance a person’s popularity. It might of course decrease a person’s 


poorer in which case there would be an inverse relationship between 


eadership and popularity, but we are supposing that the opposite of this is 
true. 


These three possibilities may be represented as a diagram: 
Pati 
1. PF 2. PF—+Pop—>FL 3. PF—»FL—>Pop 
FL 


where PF indicates Personal Factors 
Pop indicates Popularity 
FL indicates Functional Leadership 
There is no logical reason why all three possibilities may not operate together, 
in which case the group dynamics would be 


a 


This suggests that there might be interaction effects between Popularity 
and Leadership. 
The present experiment is not concerned to provide a crucial test for these 


possibilities but aims to establish the fact that there is a positive relationship 
KK 
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between popularity and leadership, even when personal factors have been 
climinated as far as possible and no objective considerations are relevant in 
the group discussion. Subsequent research may aim to discover why there 
should be such a relationship, if in fact one is found to exist. 

In brief, the aim of this research is to show that although leadership 
and popularity represent separate dynamic forces in a group, they are directly 
related, i.e. functional leadership increases with increasing popularity. Thus 
the aim is limited to demonstrating the existence of ad 3 a relationship, 
without attempting to discover the nature of the causal nexus. 


METHOD OF MEASURING FUNCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Many previous studies of leadership have been concerned with person- 
ality factors of leaders rather than with the process of leadership. Members of 
groups have been asked questions about the behaviour of their leaders (e.g. 
Hemphill, 14) and such descriptions are usually obtained after the event. Few 
attempts have been made to observe leaders in action, except under simu- 
lated armed service conditions as in the work of the O.S.S. (19) and 
W.O.S.B. (Harris, 13) and even here the assessments were the result of 
summarized qualitative statements of observers rather than quantitative 
procedures. 

For the purpose of this experiment a method was required of measuring 
leadership behaviour during group activity, as distinct from ranking or 
rating individuals on some impressionistic basis either by group participants 
or by observers. Research was therefore undertaken in the hope of finding 
a satisfactory method of measuring leadership in terms of relative influence, 
since apparently this has never been done before. 

The methodological problems were thus twofold. First, how can we 
measure leadership in terms of relative influence in the actual situation? 
Second, how can we provide a small group situation that is sufficiently real 
for the members to Saave in a relatively “natural’’ manner and yet is 
sufficiently controlled to be of experimental value? 

The measurement of leadership in terms of relative influence may be 
done in two or three ways. In a group of people, A, B, C, D, E, a suggestion 
made by one of them may be accepted in turn by the rest of the group. For 
the sake of simplicity let us assume that a suggestion made by A is accepted by 
B, then C, then D, and finally by E. If we are counting the number of 
occasions on which any individual has shown this kind of leadership there 
are three ways in which this particular event could be scored in terms of 
influence units. 


Method 1. Obtaining Group Agreement Scores One Point 


A could score one influence unit (or four if the size of the group that he 
led was taken into account), while the rest of the group scored nothing. This 
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assumes that D, for instance, is following A and is not influenced by B and 
C, who have both expressed their opinion (thus adding weight as it were to 
A’s original suggestion), before D announced his support. This on the face 
of it does not appear to be justified, since we may i why C, D, and E did 
not agree with A just as soon as B did. It looks as if those who delay their 
agreement are a witha others besides the “leader” A. This impression 
would be strengthened if we found that this type of sequence became 
repeated fairly often in the group. E does not immediately accept A’s lead 
but waits for further assurance from B, etc. 

There is another possibility, namely that the tail of the group takes 
longer to consider and to decide upon any proposition. This may be due to 
caution or lack of quick ranting and one might suggest that the prior 
agreement of B, C, and D was incidental to E’s decision to support A. Given 
time, he would eventually have done so, even though the others had kept 
silent. On this same argument one could also deny that E was following 
anybody; given time he would arrive at A’s proposition purely on the merits 
of the case and in spite of A. (In the experiment about to be described, the 
possibility of any “merits of the case” has been eliminated by making all 
suggestions sale valid. However, in this discussion we are considering the 
general situation and not a particular controlled one.) Undoubtedly this 
might be the case, but how are we to know? One way would be to obtain 
private statements before any public discussion had taken place. Failing this, 
one can only assume that if an act X by A is noticed in some way by E, who 
voluntarily does likewise, then the fact of A doing X has had some part in 
the determination of E to do X. This, one would agree, is leadership of some 
kind. It might of course only constitute “temporal” leadership, i.e. one event 

receding another in time without any saad iain, in which case ““psycho- 
logical” arnered of the kind we are interested in might be wholly absent. 
But it is most unlikely, that a group of interacting individuals is ever entirely 
uninfluenced by what its members are doing; individuals are rarely hermeti- 
cally sealed to that extent and certainly not when they are supposed to 
be deciding on some common action that affects the welfare of the 
group. 

Moreover E accepts the leadership of A (and of the others also?) at least 
in a passive sense, since he does not rebel by withholding assent or by sug- 
gesting an alternative proposal. 

If one can agree that temporal precedence (within the context of group 
interaction) indicates leadership, and this is the kind of operational criterion 
one would have to accept in any observational procedure that did not 
include the introspection of the subjects, then it would appear necessary to 
give some credit in the form of influence units to all those in the group who 
may have influenced the decisions of anyone else, in other words to all 
but E. 

The next two methods of scoring show how this can be done. 
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Method 2. Single Influence Units 


If we diagram the influence chain in this way, A~-B-C-D-E, then each 
hyphen can be regarded as an influence unit, on the assumption that A 
ee eae B, B bs: naw C, and so on. Thus we would give A, B, C, and 
D a score of one and nothing to E. This is the scoring method used to obtain 
the numerator in the Simple Influence Ratio. 

However there is something unrealistic in this approach, since A scores 
no more than D, whereas in terms of numbers of followers A is more of a 
leader (exercises more influence) than D. 


Method 3. Chain Influence Scores 


The third method meets the objections to both methods by scoring the 
influence units in proportion to the number of followers. Thus A scores 4, 
B scores 3, C scores 2, D scores 1, and E scores nothing. This is the scoring 
method used to obtain the numerator in the Cumulative Influence Ratio. 

In the foregoing example, account was taken of only one suggestion, 
which was accepted by the whole group. However this kind of situation can 
be repeated several times so that many decisions have to be made by the 
group. Some discussions may reflect the influence pattern already given, 
others only part of it, and others may be quite different. For example, a 
series of discussions may go like this: 

Discussion 1. A-~B-C-D-E 
Discussion 2. B-D-C (no group agreement, so B tries 
an alternative suggestion) 
B-A-D-C-E 
Discussion 3. A—C-B-E-!) 
and so on, 


This would be a group showing very little disagreement. Another group 
might produce many incomplete infiucnce chains similar to that following 
B’s first suggestion in No. 2 in the above example. The influence units can 
now be oo for all the discussions and a score for each member obtained 

nN 


by taking the sum of his influence units. Applying the three methods sug- 
gested this would give the following results: 


2 oe SS 
Method 1. 2 1 - - = Whole group agreement 
Method 2. 2 a Single influence units 
Method 3. Twa 6s 2 Chain influence scores 


Certain anomalies are atonce apparent. Though A has obtained the agreement 
of the group twice and B once, methods 2 and 3 do not give A a higher 
score than B. 

So far we have only considered each influence unit in one direction, from 
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the position of the member who leads another; each unit or link in the 
influence chain can also be considered as indicating “‘following’’ rather than 
leading, as influence received rather than influence given. To obtain an 
assessment of a person’s leadership in terms of influence, the occasions when 
he follows another member should also be counted and used to reduce his 
leadership score. This can be done either by subtraction to produce a net 
influence score or by division to produce an influence ratio. The results in 
this example are as follows: 


“Following” score (or influence received) 
B 
Method 2. 2 Single units 
Method 3. I 3 Chain scores 
Net Influence Scores 
Method 2. 2 
Method 3. 10 
Influence Ratios 
Method 2. 3/1 4/2 3/4 3/4 
Method 3. 11/1 11/3 6/8 4/10 


Converting these fractions we have: 


Method 2. Simple LR. 

3 2 75 Te. “ss 
Method 3. Cumulative LR. 

It 3°66 "75 4 ‘Ol 


For this study it was thought that ratio scores would be more dis- 
criminating than net influence scores. For example, a difference of one or 
two produces an equivalent net score whatever the size of the two gross 
scores; one person may lead four times and follow twice—his net score is 
two; another may lead 12 times and follow 10—his net score is also two. The 
difference of two is much more significant with low gross scores than with 
high gross scores, and this is apparent when ratios are computed, namely 2 
and 1°2 in this case. Since a person who leads twice as often as he follows is 
relatively more of a leader tn a person who follows almost as often as he 
leads, it will be seen that ratio scores are more appropriate here than net 
differences. 

As the Cumulative scores obtained by method 3 above appeared to be 
preferable to the other two, the Cumulative Influence Ratio scores were 
used to measure functional leadership within a given group. 


Popularity 


Two measures of pegs by means of sociometric data were obtained 


both before and after t 


1¢ test situation (Switchboard Game). These were 
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the “Working Together Scale” (rating), W.T., and the “Team Captain 

Ballot” (ranking), T.C. These measures are identical to those used in the 

O.C.S.R. experiment as described by Schachter et al. (24, pp. 411-12). 
Popularity scores of the individuals obtained from their summed ranks 


(T.C.) and their summed ratings (W.T.) were correlated with Influence 
Ratios (I.R.). 


THE EXPERIMENT 
(a) Subjects 


The subjects were twelve-year-old boys in the same groups as used in 
the O.C.S.R. experiment, U.K. section (24). In that experiment they were 
initially unknown to each other, and the ostensible purpose of their first 
meeting was to discuss further activities including the building of a model 
aircraft as part of a competition. At their second meeting, they proceeded 
to construct a model for about half-an-hour and then they were introduced 
to the Switchboard Game, which had been specially designed in order to 
provide a suitable situation for measuring functional leadership. 


(b) The Switchboard Game 


Each boy is equipped with a large switchboard (size 12” x 12” x 2”) on 
which there is a lever that will switch on either a red or green light but not 
both together. Thus a team of five boys can switch on their five lights in 32 
different combinations of red and green. Each boy is identified by means of 
a letter from A to E; in front of them is a large indicator board with the 
columns lettered top and bottom and the rows numbered at each side of the 
board. They are shown a stack of ordinary record cards and told that all the 
possible combinations appear somewhere on these cards. Presently one of 
these cards will be pulled out but not shown to the boys, and their task is 
to switch on their lights in what they suppose is the order indicated on the 
card, They will have five separate attempts; an all-correct solution scores 50 
,oints, a near miss 20, and so on. Each boy makes one attempt on behalf of 
his team (in predetermined counter-balanced order) and each attempt is 
recorded on he indicator by means of coloured discs, so that each attempt 
is different and identified by a chalk letter. Thus the Experimenter says 
“Card No. 1—the first shot will be made by B”; B is chalked up next to 
row No. 1, and his solution is indicated by the discs. And so on: 2—A, 
3—D, 4—C, 5—E. The five attempts completed, a fictitious score is then 
announced say a $0, 20, 10, 10, O—9go in all, but no clue as to which lines 
scored is given (it is of course impossible to score the lines, but the subjects 
do not know this). Now they can add to their score by means of bonus 
points, thus: “Look at these lines; pick out the one that you think scored 20, 
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repeat that line as a team, and if you are correct you get a bonus of $0 points. 
Go ahead.”” Usually a decision is reached in less than a minute, but sometimes 
feelings run high and it takes as long as 15 minutes. A trained observer 
records each suggestion that each boy makes, accepts, or rejects, so that it is 
possible later to trace out the pattern of influence from boy to boy. On each 
card they have two such bonus discussions, and they run through five cards 
in this manner; in making initial solutions, order position and sequence of 
each boy are controlled. 

The Switchboard Game takes about half-an-hour or more, according to 
whether there have been any protracted arguments, and then an excuse is 
made to repeat the sociometric measures as in (1) above. The boys are told 
that at this stage one of the teams wanted to have a fresh vote for Captain; 
this was allowed provided all other teams had the same opportunity. In this 
way both measures are repeated with very brief instructions, it being made 
clear that they should think about their replies very carefully, since this is 
the last opportunity they would have of expressing their opinions on the 
matter. In the actual event, no team ever questioned the necessity for this; 
one boy did grumble that it was a “waste of time’ but he, unlike the 
majority of the boys, did in fact produce changes in his preferences. 

Finally the boys are thanked for their attendance. They are asked not 
to discuss the proceedings with other boys especially as this might spoil 
their own chances. They are told that when another meeting has been 
arranged they will be informed by post. 





(c) Observer Procedure 


For the building period there was usually only one adult present. In most 
cases this was the Experimenter. At the end of the building period he was 
joined by an Observer who would be, like the Experimenter, some other 
member of the O.C.S.R. team and therefore known to the boys as someone 
who participated in the first session of the group. The Observer was intro- 
fs to the boys, showed some interest in the models they had been 
making, and then assisted the Experimenter in the distribution of socio- 
metric forms and pencils, thus following the procedure to which they had 
been accustomed in the first session. No special justification of his presence 
was found necessary, since he was ile as part of the original set-up and 
in fact the boys paid very little further attention to him, since they were 
much too occupied with the activities that followed. 

When the purpose of the game had been explained to the boys, the 
Observer gave “a boy a switchboard, Then as the game began he volun- 
teered to keep a record of the signals they used so as to help them out if they 
attempted to use the same signal twice in respect of one card; such duplica- 
tion was to be avoided since it decreased their chances of finding the correct 
solution, and this point had already been explained to them. His offer was 
accepted, and he then sat on the Experimenter’s right, facing the group, with 
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a note-pad on his knee or on a table, It was usually necessary for him to 
intervene once or twice when the boys were about to repeat a signal already 
used, and at the end of each bonus discussion he somewhat ostentatiously 
checked with them that each switchboard was showing the correct light in 
accordance with the signal they had chosen. The purpose of this slight dis- 
traction was to enable the Experimenter to record the Group Decision Time, 
reset the stopwatch, and make a few notes of special interest such as method 
of reaching a solution. 

But for the purpose of the experiment the real function of the Observer 
was to record the sequence of responses from each boy during the bonus 
discussions. This was leis by means of symbols—a capital letter for the boy’s 
index letter, followed by the number or (small) letter of the signal he was 
suggesting should be chosen. On the next line he would similarly record the 
next speaker and so on throughout the discussion. When the “discussion” 
became too chaotic, some boys merely repeating the line of their choice in 
an endeavour to persuade the others to agree, only changes of opinion or 
fresh suggestions were recorded. If a boy was addressing another boy or two 
in particular rather than the group as a whole, this was shown by the 
symbols B-—-A (meaning B speaks to A). 

Meanwhile the Experimenter was making a similar record so that a 
comparison could be made after the boys had gone, discrepancies could be 
discussed, and, except when it proved impossible to identify who had spoken, 
the lines of influence from boy to boy could be traced through each dis- 
Cussion. 


The following is a specimen record of a discussion lasting 58 seconds. 


Speaker Suggested solution 
A 
D 


moormor>m 


_- 
—_ 


To simplify recording, a check mark (4/) indicated “yes” or agreement with 
the previous speaker, while a cross (x) indicated dissent. Four boys, A, C, 
D, E, are deciding which of four signals, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 (or d, ¢, ¢, a, re- 
spectively), scored ten points for the team. The lines of influence can be 
traced from the above record, as follows: 
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A suggests c and D agrees (A—D) 

E suggests e 

A disagrees with this and suggests a 

D suggests d 

E now follows A (A—E 

C says e, but E has already changed his mind and cannot be said to 
have influenced C; no boy follows C, so he changed to a; E con- 
firms his choice and finally D completes the group agreement. 


So the final chain of influence is A—E—C—D. 
The methods of scoring these influence units have been described in a 
previous section. 


(d) Personal Factors Minimized in the Experiment 


In this experiment, personal factors are allowed to operate freely before 
reference judgments are made, so they may contribute to a boy's popu- 
Ccien This can hardly be avoided, since the boys must be allowed some 
personal contact with one another before it is reasonable to ask them to fill 
out sociometric questions. However this contact is kept to a minimum by 
using as subjects boys who are initially unknown to each other and by 
allowing them to meet together for one evening before the experiment and 
for a Building Period of one half hour on the evening of the experiment 
before taking sociometric data. The actual test situation however (i.e. the 
Switchboard Game) is designed to eliminate or minimize as far as possible 
the effects of personal factors, so that popularity and leadership can function 
in the absence of the personal factors that might otherwise produce them. 
The extent of the reduction of personal factors in the test situation may be 


gauged from the following: 


(a) Physical appearance. Since each boy remains visible to all the others, we 
have therefore no control over personal likes and dislikes due to previous 
conditioning or to any unconscious motivation resulting from some fancied 
resemblance to any hated relatives. Eliminating the factor of physical 
appearance from a face-to-face group presents a fascinating problem that 
would require some ingenuity to solve. 


(b) Verbal facility. The only speaking that is necessary is the use of letters or 
numbers, so that any advantages in manner of speaking and verbal facility 
are severely restricted, 


(c) Skill. There is no relevant skill that would help a boy to find the right 
solution, since there is in fact no right solution. There is no knowledge of 
results, only an overall score for the team, so it is not possible to discover if 
any member of the team is scoring well or not. 


(d) Prestige. This probably did not operate at all, since all the boys came 
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from the same social stratum, vied don may have been a few Jewish 
boys. Educational differences were very slight and generally speaking were 
not known to the boys. Prestige could be affected by the kind of role that 
any boy played in the group. For instance “playing the fool”, which might 


enhance a boy’s prestige at school, usually resulted in a loss of influence in 
the test situation. 


(c) Halo effect. This could be an important factor. A boy who has shown skill 
in making model aircraft during the Building Period may be highly chosen 
in the sociometric measures, i.e. popular, and may retain some influence in 
the group when they are me 5 in totally different activities. He may also 
retain sufficient self-confidence to initiate suggestions in the discussion 
period. 

Further analysis may reveal that other personal factors are involved, but 
nevertheless it is thought that the method used achieves as much control in 
this respect as do the methods of Sherif and Asch (both of whom probably 
reach the maximum of control that is possible in a group experiment) yet, 
at the same time, permitting rather more freedom of action to the subjects 
than is permissible in their experiments. 

As suggested at the beginning of this paper (p. 495), whenever ob- 
jective factors are opposed by personal factors a double approach-avoidance 
type of conflict is created. In this situation, increasing the positive valence of 


one choice or the other resolves the conflict and makes a decision possible. 
Thus if the objective difference is increased, the subject more frequently 
gives a correct a rather than the false response suggested by the rest 


of the group (Asch 1, 2). On the other hand, if objective ambiguity is not 
diminished, but the valence towards a choice on personal grounds is in- 
creased, then we may expect that the decision will be made on personal 
rather than objective grounds. As yet there is no experimental evidence to 
support this statement. 

In this experiment, both positive valences are reduced to the minimum; 
the reduction of personal factors has already been described; regarding the 
other valence, there is no objective solution and no principle the subject 
can discover that might lead to an objective solution. Nevertheless the belief 
in the possibility of an objective solution, or, alternatively, the belief in the 
possibility of persuading others on objective grounds, is shown in the 
frequent use of rationalizations and of mathematical and other devices. We 
must remember that though the Experimenter knows there is no objective 
solution, the subjects do not realize this any more than they do in Sherif’s 
autokinetic experiment. In Asch’s line-judging experiment, however, the 
objectivity of the problem is not illusory. 

Thus, in my experiment, a situation is created in which the ae have 
no objective grounds for placing any reliance upon their own judgments and 
are thus susceptible to the suggestions of others—or would be if they were 
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not so often ego-involved in their own. Observers often had the impression 
that by the heated way in which the groups argued about nothing, they 
resembled certain committees and discussion groups among adults. 


RESULTS 
(a) The Popularity Measures—Table I 


The sociometric tests of popularity were both given before and after the 
Switchboard Game. Thus a comparison was possible between initial and 
final popularity with a view to iasuien whether functional leadership 
made any difference to a boy’s popularity rank. However the few changes 
made in the boys’ preferences made little difference to the popularity rank 
TABLE I POPULARITY (SOCIOMETRIC): (a) Test-retest Reliability Coefficients (18 groups) 


for the Two Scales (Columns 3 and 4); (b) Correlations between the Two Scales 
(Column $) 


Rank Correlations 
Rank Correlations | Rank Correlations between TC and 


between Initial and between Initial and WT before 
Group jo. in Final Popularity Final Popularity the Game 
Index No. Group (TC) (WT) (Initial Popularity) 
(Column 1) — (Column 2) (Column 3) (Column 4) (Column 5) 
I 5 - - ‘60 
“ 5 © ‘70 
3 4 - - 1-00 
4 6 ~ - 92 
5 4 1:00 95 "95 
6 4 95 95 95 
7 $ 53 87 43 
8 4 83 1:00 63 
9 4 1-00 1-00 1-00 
10 4 100 1:00 50 
11 4 95 1-00 80 
12 6 94 ‘gO 89 
13 5 92 92 90 
14 4 1'00 O45 1°00 
1§ 4 80 100 so 
16 4 95 ‘94 94 
17 4 1:00 1-00 95 
18 6 46 ‘77 62 
19 $ 46 76 55 
20 5 ‘98 1:00 56 
21 5 92 68 69 
22 5 "92 “82 O92 
Mean correlation 93 ‘95 85 
Probability (one-tail test) < 0005 < 0005 < 0005 
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order as shown by the summed ranks and summed ratings. The mean cor- 
relations between the initial and final measures of popularity were -93 
(Team Captain) and -95 (Working Together)—see A eet 3 and 4 of 
Table I. Probability is calculated on the basis of n —3 for each group b 
adding 3 to the sum of n —3; this gives 39 degrees of freedom. Bot 
correlations are therefore highly significant with P less than -ooos (one- 
tail test). 

This sociometric stability may indicate high reliability of the popularity 
measures. But since the intervening period was so short, in all cases being less 
than one hour, the possibility that memory operated to produce this stability 
cannot be excluded. It is also reasonable to suppose that a boy’s personal 
preferences would influence his perception of another boy’s behaviour during 
the game. Thus a favourable ialnile would be followed by a favourable 
perception, and the boy’s final sociometric choices would be similar to his 
original choices. 

In the subsequent discussion of results, the term “popularity” refers to 
initial popularity. 

It Should be remembered that the results of the popularity measures were 
never made known to the boys, since this would certainly have influenced 
their behaviour in the Switchboard Game. 

If the two popularity measures are in fact measuring the same thing, 
then the correlation between them would not differ significantly from unity. 
This however cannot be tested since we normally test a correlation for a 
significant difference from zero. The mean correlation between the two 
initial popularity measures (Team Captain and Working Together) was 
0°85 (again highly significant; P less than -ooos, one-tail). This correlation 
seems to indicate that both TC and WT may be regarded as valid measures 
of popularity. However, of the two it was thought that TC (choosing a 
Team Captain) would reflect the kind of popularity more highly related to 
Functional Leadership. 


(b) The Relationship between Popularity and Functional Leadership—Table II 


The main hypothesis relating functional leadership to popularity can be 
stated in the following general form. Functional leadership is directly related 
to popularity, i.c. functional leadership increases with increasing popularity. 
To state the hypothesis more pectiediy: boys who, as shown by our socio- 
metric measures, are more popular than others in their group, will sub- 
sequently tend to exert more influence upon the group in reaching decisions 
than less popular boys. The null hypothesis would be that there is no signi- 
ficant aiaten between initial popularity scores and influence ratios. 
Table II shows that this null hypothesis can definitely be rejected. 


Column 6 shows the rank correlations (allowing for tied ranks) between 
popularity (TC) and functional leadership for each group. The mean cor- 
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relation, after using z transformations, is +33, which is a significant result with 
P lying between -o1 and +025. 


Column 7 shows the product-moment correlations for the same data (i.e. 
using scores and not ranks). It is interesting to note that, although the 
results for each group (comparing columns 6 and 7) show Seailioable 
differences, the mean correlation is almost exactly the same, viz. +34. In view 


TABLE II POPULARITY AND LEADERSHIP: Rank Correlations and Product-Moment 
Correlations 


Product-moment Product-moment 
Rank Correlations Correlations Correlations 
between Initial between Initial between Initial 
Popularity (TC) Popularity (TC) — Popularity (WT) 
Group and Functional and Functional and Functional 

Index No. Leadership (IR) Leadership Leadership 

(Column 1) (Column 6) (Column 7) (Column 8) 
I ~"37 -"I4 97 
2 “41 15 ‘00 
3 “80 69 "72 
4 "28 "59 "39 
5 ~ +83 —-79 —62 
6 63 “71 78 
8 40 “$2 95 
9 ‘60 “49 86 
10 05 66 64 
II ~ 63 ~ "64 — "92 
12 —~°E§ —°27 — "08 
13 29 “44 19 
14 —21 ‘Ol 29 
1§ “74 ‘76 "24 
16 “71 O05 ‘60 
17 "4 58 31 
18 17 29 31 
19 ‘71 "77 ‘86 
20 — IE 28 63 
2! "53 “18 32 
22 76 85 ‘74 
Mean correlation "33 34 26 
Probability < +025 < +025 05 


(one-tail test) 


of this close agreement, only product-moment correlations were run 
between WT and IR. As expected, the correlation was slightly lower, 
though not significantly, than that for TC and IR (see column 8). However, 
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the mean correlation of +26 with d.f. 39 is significant at the 5 per cent level 
(one-tail). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Thus it has been shown that functional leadership is directly related to 
popularity. The fact that this result was obtained despite the deliberate 
diminution of personal factors in the discussion periods suggests the pos- 
sibility that popularity, once aroused, continues to operate in the absence 
of the factors by which it has been produced. 

In addition it may be claimed that the two methodological aims were 
achieved, First, a method of measuring functional leadership in terms of 
relative influence (Influence Ratios) was used in the observation of group 
discussions. Second, the Switchboard Game provided an interesting task in 
a realistic situation (at least for twelve-year-old boys) that could be suffi- 
ciently controlled to be of experimental value. This technique could be 
adapted for studying small groups in a variety of situations, possibly with 
adults, testing many other ‘en regarding functional leadership. 
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